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Professor of Education Teachers College, Columbia Universit 


JHERE theré i is no vision,” a propliet ‘many 
ago, “‘the people. perish.” Where there are not.many visions, 
_- all implying ideals and hopes, there can be only a progress ‘that i ee om 
|” slow, random, and uncertain. Where an individual has no vision to’: > 
| © which, like a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of -fire by night, 22 
> ~ he can lift up his eyes in hope and aspiration, his work must be dull in .- 
> its meaningless direction by others, or irritatingly fragmentary as he | 
|. . glimpses small things to be done and-never knows to what remote 
_. ends they may lead. More than anything else. in this pause, of an 


unprecedented popularization. of education, we need a vision of what 


- _ we hope for the future.” It cannot be expected that the vision of any Lie 
one-person will satisfy all. We need the expression of many visions _ 

from the all we can combine into one. the best features and 

g unitedly work with directed intelligence toward its achievement. sites 

_ A vision is not a prophecy. But, like a ‘prophecy, it should begin “a 

with a definite knowledge of as many. as possible of the factors in- - 


_ volved, with an evaluation of their worth, as well as of their potency. 
OA prophecy i is an expression of judgment of the inevitable results of 
_ their’ combination. | A vision is an expression of what might be; of 


_ what by idealism, hope, and hard work may be brought to realization.. 
.- Which of all the facts that we. know are basically important? 


° OR». address delivered at the opening ‘session of ‘the Conferences on Secondary Education, held 
at: Teachers Jely 5-9 1932. 
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Our science » of education i in this generation has been chasacterined 


icp by i its search for facts, a search often purposeless in intent and. insignifi- ‘a 
_°:*." ‘cant in result. Facts have meaning as they are. related to.a program, - 
_” _ a program leading to an envisaged goal and based on.a sound social -. 


ied philosophy. And that is precisely what we do not have, what, in fact, « 
we have never had from the day when the first Latin grammar 


i _ school opened its doors. to the present day. | The science of educa- 


tion that. we have been attempting to promote, though often’ prosti- . 


ae tuted by those who have learned only the elements, is important, of |. 


course, and must be advanced. far beyond its present achievements. 


 . But there can be no truly effective scierice of education without a ~ 


ie foundation in philosophy, a systematic ordering of faiths and hopes ; a 


..and aspirations. Lacking this, the multitude: of collected facts has 
"- ‘created complacency and confusion, perhaps, as much as it has helped. 


.’ Some of the most important facts have been announced with muffled * 
' voices, or when shouted aloud have failed of significance because not . 


in. the public mind to a general scheme of. things. It can” 4 
hardly be:denied that “educators” have produced more “facts” and 
done less with them: than any. other bady. of men that 
profession. 
Some facts out which might g grow ‘and out of. which. 


state,” 


vision might blossom are the following: | 
1. At no time, from the beginning to. the nvesent; has shane been 
fundamental thinking that has materially affected secondary education. 


The history of American secondary education is chiefly a history of 3 


3 _ tradition modified slowly, and usually by factors other than a clear | - | 


vision of what it should contribute to the social order. Such attempts 
__ at. fundamental thinking as we have had have been incomplete and - 
expressed i in undefined general terms, like “service for church and - 
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the real business. of living, culture,” and ‘ ‘citizenship”— 
- terms that always need analysis and definition to prevent their. being 


‘lost in the practices of tradition, and subsequently . neglected. Ben-— 


jamin Franklin’s proposals for an Academy (1743) are the most. 


; ~~ significant attempts our history records, and the failure of these — 
a suggestions warns us that even the best vision: will be of little avail .- 


unless it is accompanied by propaganda calculated thoroughly to 


_ convince the laity, as well as the profession, of its desirability, and, 
by provisions for the tedious working out of a detailed program, to | - 
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the vision a: reality. ‘Much incomplete: and shallow thinking 
©. to-day. is finding expression in undefined catchwords that stimulate 
_ the venturesome to follow an ignis fatuus with mischievous results. © 


-. Such fundamental thinking as is needed in our complex and rapidly 


_ changing world is simply too big a task for any one man or for any . 
_ small group of men who attempt to do it at odd times, men who are 
primarily engaged in’ other tasks—an attempt such as has: character- 


ized. all our professional committees. 


2. Although there is much vague with our 
oo secondary education, it-is not too much to say that by and large there .. 


is a stifling satisfaction with tradition.. Teachers have it, administra- 


tors have it, the public has it. Most innovations must be tacked on to 


the traditional program, without disturbing i it very much. The extra- 


‘curricular activities, superficial though many of.them ‘are, have had .- 
“to “bootleg” their innovations, as Bagley said, into the program. © 


_. Any proposal for radical reform meets the hostility of the great 


“majority of those who are vaguely satisfied with the status quo. This © : 


phenomenon. will last until the inadequacy. and waste of the common 


 : programs are measured against a vision of convincing superiority. 
The American people have in education a transcendent faith. 
Although based on no demonstrated facts as regards the traditional | 


‘program of the secondary and higher schools, it has hardly been 


"shaken by arguments or revelations of failure. Lacking a foundation 


. in facts or in a fully thought-out philosophy, this faith can safely be 


- termed a fetish. But whether faith or fetish, it supports with a rela-.. 
.. tive generosity, and even enthusiasm, opportunities for schooling un- 


known in any other. nation or time. Developed by evangelical propa- 


"ganda it is'a part of the democratic dream that every child must have 
his chance. It isa tragedy that the administration has not been such — 
'» as to make this dream come true for the majority of youths. Faith 


Or fetish, it can be counted:on for long years to. come to support any 
: program, even a poor one. - “What a challenge to educators to create 


_a vision and, sharing it with. the people, to make their. fetish a beau-. ~ 


‘tiful and stirring faith!. . 
4. This fetish happily. reached its zenith sicleabient with economic 


"prosperity and rapid multiple changes in all forms of modern life: ° ; 
Asa result, there has been developed i ina short generation machinery 
a _of education unparalleled elsewhere in the world. The facts are too 


| 
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well known to need recounting : ingenious otigedizations thet permit’ 
youth even in remote regions to have a chance at traditional advanced 
‘studies and to a less degree at others of a utilitarian nature ; buildings 
‘and equipment that are. eminent in every community when compared | 
with the average home; an enrollment of upward of four million 
young persons, half of all in the appropriate age group. Although 
there: may in the near-future be less notable advance in the physical — 
side of education, the organization and the plants remain to be put to 
better uses. Made possible by prosperity, they should be evaluated in 


s depression. To restore prosperity—intellectual, moral, and aesthetic =~ 
_as well as economic—this accumulated capital should be used i in the “7 


Wisest ways that a vision can reveal. ) 
5. When one contemplates the diversity of our magnificent sini: 

- including Alaska and the far-flung dependencies, it is remarkable that 

the secondary schools are so thoroughly standardized. It can hardly 

assumed that: the needs of all youth in all our high schools—in 


Sulu, Guam, Santa Barbara, Medicine Hat, Abilene, Chicago, Mount _ - 
Mariah, Mobile, and Montclair—are so nearly the same as our stand- — 


ards seem to indicate. To a large extent the official standardization 
has been in physical matters, but. recognition of incompetence to. 


~. make radical adjustments of studies and instruction to varying needs 


has almost everywhere led to a standardization of educative materials - 
and methods as well. Depressing as this phenomenon may be when - 


- viewed in the light of needs, it promises a facilitation of adjustments is 


when the best minds have formulated a better program. 


6. It must not be thought that. there have been no advances in. 


secondary education itself, as contrasted with its machinery. The 


_ facts are far otherwise. | _ Although there is a significant failure to 
provide for the vast ranges of ‘heterogeneity in intellectual ability, 
in interests, and in néeds, the selection and organization of materials — 


- in subjects old and new have vastly improved. For the most part, 


secondary schools are happy places, and youth endures what he cannot _- 
_ understand or does not need that-he may share the happiness and - 
‘enjoy other activities that he considers privileges. _ Except i in some — 
' village schools, in marked contrast with those rural or urban, dis- - 


-.  cipline has ceased to be a problem. The deportment of youth in” | 


school is on the whole better, far better, than that of youth or of | * | 


- adults without its precincts. Other eons advances have been i in the 
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development of: a new intredactey subject, general science; in trans- 
forming music from an-unrespected requirement to a highly respect- 
able ‘privilege; in vastly extending, often through extracurricular 
activities, the field with which education is concerned. All this will 
_ make for a greater receptivity of any program that is developed to 


realize a promising vision. Satisfaction from minor successes creates 


an appetite for larger ones. | 
9. Mention has been made of the vast enrolled in our 

é secondary schools. Not only i is the number i impressive in its incom- — 
prehensible size, in comparison with the enrollment of the secondary: 
schools of any other nation, it is stupendous. We can take great 
pride in having accomplished what no other people have.even dared 
hope to accomplish. In fact, Europeans generally deprecate our’ 
expansion as undesirable. But, professing an ideal to provide an ap- 
- propriate secondary education for all of our youth, we have provided 
__ opportunity of some sort, whether appropriate. or not, for half of 
- them. What of the other half? We are so prone to dwell with pride 
"on one side of the picture that we all but forget the gloomy reverse. 


-: It isnot a realization of democracy when one youth out of two has 
either been excluded from the schools as unfit for what they have 


to offer, or has spurned the opportunity as not worth his while. Z 


' If the elimination were the result of ‘an intelligent program of selec-. 


tion, the situation would not be so bad. But every informed student. 
of carefully ascertained facts knows that those youths not in. second-_ 
schools include many of superior natural abilities—many, indeed, 
__ who have been too intelligent and.too independent to continue drudg- 
- ery at tasks the value of which they cannot be made to realize.. The 
continuance of too many in meaningless drudgery is caused by a docil- 
ity that does not promise well for future success, by social privileges 


; _ and happiness, by sharing in. the general fetish that somehow this’ 
vague thing called education will make for personal good, and by an 


unwillingness or a lack of opportunity to launch upon remunerative . 
' work. All youths, whether in school or not, will soon be citizens, 
better or worse for what they have been taught or for what they — 
have not been taught. Democracy cannot afford to neglect any one _ 


_ of them, whatever his native endowments. The fact that somany - 


already in secondary schools makes easier meeting the challenge 
to get them all _in—and. to” provide appropriately for that ad- 
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vancement which enables them to better themselves. and society in 
general. 
The facts. of: individual whether by inherit- 
ance or by environment, are better known than provided for by a 
diversified program.. Scientific studies have time after time proved 
~ what common sense should previously have made evident, but because. 
of the fetish didnot; that children are born different and that expe- — 
“riences intensify many of the differences.. No education in the past ' 


- ever succeeded: in- making students wholly alike, and fortunately no 
-- education in the future ever will do so. The world. has need of differ-- -- ‘} 


ences, and, that the best in each youth shall be developed, education 
above the common: elementary foundation must be as varied in its ~ 


' _ possibilities as natural man is. This principle is generally recognized, a 


and by the profession generally accepted. But for three reasons it is . 


not sufficiently put into practice.’ Tradition claims so much for its. 


"familiar subjects that there is little time left for the new. ‘Not know- - 


| ing exactly what is suitable for. individual. needs, the profession is 


timorous about adventuring. And differentiation is costly. In a small. 


; organization, such as we have in three-fourths of our secondary 


“schools, it is simply impossible, ‘significance of fact ‘is tre- 


mendous. Its implications are far-reaching. 

9. Beginning with this century, psychology has been weitiie. “ 
the face of facts that should have been obvious to any unprejudiced 
observer, our fathers’ believed that the mind was made up of “facul- 


ties” of memory, judgment, imagination, and the like; and that these: 


_ “faculties” could be trained ‘so that they would have general appli- 
_-¢ation to any need whatever. It was a comforting. faith and greatly 


simplified the problem of | education. The only trouble is that it. 


‘simply is not true. Psychologists have abundantly disproved it;.. 
"every educator professes to disbelieve it;-but implicitly it still under- 
lies much of-our current practice. Our fathers also believed that we 
~ should “discipline” the mind.-by giving it meaningless and disagreeable 
tasks, the performance of which would somehow. miraculously 
. strengthen the character. Psychologists have abundantly disproved - 


this, too. Evidence that no one really believes it is found in the fact 


‘that no sane person himself undertakes such tasks for strengthening 


_ ~ his-own character or sweetening his own disposition. But how inter- 


_minably we prescribe such “discipline” for youth, who. profit from it’ 
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no more than we have done in the past or will do in the pune 
Along with these two. changes in psychology there has developed a — 
_ new philosophy, a philosophy emphasizing social obligations no less 
than individual. rights, a philosophy. at the same time pragmatic, 
holding that nothing that fails to make a difference is of any impor- 
tance whatever. The new psychology and the new philosophy are not 


3 yet consistently part.of our educational practices. They must be. 


10. Partly-as a result of the impossibility of making the curricular » 
{ adjustments that are obviously needed, partly because of recurrent 
and resounding criticisms from those who find it easier to. be destruc- 
- tive than to build up.a new program, many teachers have lost faith’ 
in the efficacy of the very subjects that they profess to teach, This. 
— is one of the most tragic and discouraging facts that affect secondary 
- education. How can a person teach with enthusiasm and effectiveness 
_ : that in the efficacy of which-he does not have complete faith? A lack | 
of confidence results in small‘and decreasing knowledge, in perfunc- 
—_ teaching, and in meaningless drudgery that controverts values. — 


. For this and for several other reasons the students in our sec- 


Pens schools. understand, learn, retain, and use little of what the 


curriculum plans. The facts are abundantly presented in our profes- . — 


sional literature and :may be observed by anyone who takes the trouble 
: informally to test a fair sampling of the schools. By any reasonable. . 
criterion the investment by the public in our secondary education. has 
failed to pay academic and social dividends that justify the huge 
~- expenditures of time, effort, and money.. By any reasonable audit 


i. secondary education for the masses is bankrupt. Inappropriate offer- 


ings make inevitable small. accomplishment’ by those naturally incom- _ 
_ petent for: the traditional academic achievement, and the admission, 


_. . encouragement, or compulsion of such pupils to pursue these subjects 
interferes with the progress: of those who by natural and environ- 


mental gifts might be expected to attain significant. accomplishments. 
_ Students most academically gifted are now most severely handicapped. - 
_ Others in’a hopeless struggle with what. is inappropriate to their: 


_ talents are achieving little that. contributes to their own advancement | 


or. to that of society. It is difficult to emphasize this fact for the great 


_ majority of our youth and at the same time to recognize the eminent 


success for the small minority who in the best schools find the oppor-' 
' . tunity for achieving the peculiar success that should be common to all. 


; 
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In the success of this minority is the beacon that should lead the pro- — 
fession to make. secondary education. the most potent factor in pre- 


__ serving and advancing our democracy. The small, the pitiably small, : 
F accomplishment of the majority of our pupils is a well-established - 


_ fact. “Though perhaps an inevitable concomitant of an attempt rap- 


idly to provide a secondary education for all, it is discouraging; but 
-- even more discouraging is the complacency with which the repeatedly 


_'- published fact has been received. Perhaps this. complacency exists 
_ only because we do not know what to do. Perhaps we merely await a 


leadership to advance out of the wilderness. ; 

12, With the rapid development of the number and bitiialisat of 
-secondary schools we have not been able to recruit and adequately - 
train a body of competent teachers. It would have been difficult — 
under any circumstances to prepare each decade almost as many new | 
teachers as there were experienced ones in service, but when the com- 


_ plexity of the student body steadily increased and the purposes of — 7 


secondary education steadily became more confused, it was impossible. 


. Attributing high praise to the top fraction, perhaps one-tenth, and | 


generous credit to perhaps. five-tenths more, the brutal fact is that 

~ approximately half our high school teachers are below, many of them 

_ far below, the standards that should reasonably be required. With ~ 

all teachers in the French /ycées and in the German Gymnasiums our 

small fraction of best can no more than hold their own. While train- 
_ing in methods of teaching and in the other appurtenant subjects of | 


_ education is important, it can never take the place of thorough knowl- — 
_. edge of the subjects to be taught. It should ‘supplement rather than 


supplant. Our teachers are relatively strong in method, but limited / 


-and weak. in knowledge. Too few of them in the academic fields 


exemplify the culture that liberal education should develop ; too many 
are. satisfied with the dangerously. little learning that they have ac- 
_ quired in college courses, without at the same time acquiring an in- 
satiable appetite that leads them ever onward in learning and in the 


enjoyment of learning. The public is largely to blame, for it has — | 


judged personality more than scholarship and effective inculcation of 
culture. Whatever the large program for the future of secondary | 
education, it should begin in our colleges for teachers with a better 
- training, adequately founded on knowledge and a love of knowledge. © 


13. Finally, there is everywhere, among the profession no less than > 


i 
t 
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among siti public, 3 an expectation ™ miracles. “Although the fetish of 
_ education, however it be defined and however small its:accomplish- 
ments in making its products more socially and intellectually effective, 


is dominant, there is a widespread suspicion that all is not as it should 


be in our secondary schools. Evidence of defects is hospitably heard, 
but little is done.- There is generally a feeling that some one panacea 
will be found, some single act that will remedy all defects and set us on 
~ the highroad to educational prosperity. This sentiment, it may be’ 
~ noted, is not peculiar to the field of education. Needless to say, there» 
is no such panacea, nor will there ever be, i in education or in eco- 
nomics. causes of depression are complex; the cure must concern. 
the fundamental. -So long as we look for a miracle that will over-. . 
night give us a full-fledged and permanent program for effectiveness, — 
just so long we shall endure inefficiency, squander vast sums of money © 
and infinite possibilities of youth, and fall back in vain satisfaction 
with the fetish. We need a vision that will disturb our complacency, 
stimulate us to action, and direct eBorts toward educa- 


tional betterment. 


"These are not all the facts that are ‘ans 
tion to-day; they are not the ones that have been most emphasized 
in our professional literature. But. they are important: facts that 
must be taken into consideration in understanding the present or in 
_ prophesying the future. . From them any vision of what 7 be 
must grow. 

: Secondary education may continue. much in the way it is going, 
.. much in the way it has gone in the past, relying on the popular fetish 
for support, largely following tradition, making small changes here 


- and there, mostly empirical improvements in details. This is a -pre- 
.. carious expectation, however, for the fetish is too much based on sen- 
_ timentality and on economic affluence to continue to endure in its 


present strength. But I have a vision of much more that secondary 
education can do. : 
' The new secondary education will, first of all, te based ona general | 
recognition by the public that it is really important, that it is vitally 
_important—not something to be financed with hoped-for but never 
_. carefully or accurately audited results, but a wise investment made by . 
society that each a shall become better —_ and better dis- 
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posed to’ contribute. to welfare and advancement. Secondary 
education will be of assured importance to the individual that he may 


be of assured importance: to his fellow men. No longer will applica- 
tion to. any studies that may be elected or assigned, regardless of . 


their promise of ultimate social worth, be encouraged or permitted ; 


‘no longer will mere attendance at school be desired by youth or con- 
' sidered laudable by.the public. Results will be as carefully evaluated 
those from any other investment. This realization of ‘the impor- 
tance of education is not general at the present time. When it actually | 


comes to the leaders of society it will be no more dificult for them, 
by intelligent and industrious evangelicism, to spread it convincingly 


to the. public at large than it was one and two generations ago to. 
‘spread the popular sentiment: for schools: Fetish will then become: 


intelligent faith, and education will hold'a supreme place in the public 


éstimation. It is the most important instrument, almost the sole in- — 
‘strument, that democracy has for remolding civilization nearer: to. 
the heart’s desire, and for providing that essential in a democracy, : an_ 
integration ‘of people the general of prevailing 
social ideals, 
The vision reveals general realization, too, that educa-_ 
: - tion. cannot be divorced from large social aims. Mere learning, even 
in traditional and venerated fields, will never be confused with educa- © 
tion. . Knowledge, accurate and extended, is essential, not for itself. 
but for the effective accomplishment that society needs. We have too 
long’ deluded ourselves with a belief that a little learning, an inexact -- 
smattering hazily acquired and rapidly forgot, is education.- Effective. 
education will grow from large social aims. and constantly contribute 


to their advancement in idealism: Much of the uncertainty and con- 


‘fusion of educational leaders, present and past, is due to the fact that .. 
- society has not clearly formulated its ideals, that a-sufficient majority 
of men and women have not even thought about them seriously . 

_ enough to begin agreement on what they want society to. be.. “Unless - 

we can agree in what the values of life.are,”’ writes a contemporary a 
- historian and critic, ‘“‘we clearly have no goal i in education, and if we 
_ have no goal, the discussion of methods is merely futile.” 
- When an educator with advanced ideals attempts to share ‘them. | 
with his students in such a way that they actually affect conduct, there 
_ .¥ Adams; James Truslow, The Epic of America, 'p. 407. Little, Brown & Company, Boston; 1931: 
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is nearly always some conventionalist who vocalizes his resentment 
- effectively enough to discourage and to thwart. It will always be so 


until society has set.its formal approval on ideals that it wishes the — | 


new generation to achieve. No wonder that the educator; dependent . 


_. for his job on “giving satisfaction,” hesitates. to endanger it by 


turbing protestants, who, though a minority, can be active and effective, 
_ while a complacent majority fail to think or are too little disturbed to 
act in defense. No wonder that so many members of the profession. — 


tend to divorce themselves from real participation in life and become — 
- academic ladies of Shalott. No wonder that they bury themselves in 


_ books, attempting to popularize and perpetuate outworn traditions. 
_ The teacher cannot under present conditions justly be criticized for . 
failure in the classroom to run ahead of society. As a matter of fact 


.. he has no right to teach conduct ideals that the employing society. has 


_ not previously. approved. ‘In the new day society will through its _ 
 Jeaders have formulated its ideals and then will demand that the ; ; 
‘schools teach them for effective realization. 


The new secondary education will be much more. comprehénsive fae 


the traditional. There is no real contest, as some have argued 
_ with more bitter prejudice than sweet reasonableness, between the old _ 
_and the new materials of instruction.. Flexner has tersely and soundly 
' said that “nothing should be unproved.” The test of fitness will be 
not tradition, not the. practice of different people i in different environ- 
ments, but the probable contribution to the ideals that our society - 
— seeks for itself in the future of national hope.. The changed and still 


changing mores of our people; appreciation of the importance of the — f 
emotions, the. attitudes, and the prejudices in social living; myriads . 


of inventions that have brought conveniences and luxuries and abun- 
_ dance of production while at the same time to some extent producing 
~a unification of the nation and an intimate interdependence of all its © 


people in all its. sections; the extended infancy of youth and the en-- 


larged leisure time of adults—all these and other phenomena empha- 
_ size that many new elements are demanded in the new curriculum. | 
Nothing is good or bad because it is new or old; everything must. be. - 
proved by its contribution to a higher, happier life. Now that the 
| ‘machinery of adequate and more than adequate material production — 
_ is assured, the schools must more than ever concern themselves with — 
education for icisure. Toi insure that it be used, youth must 
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the j joys in the exercise of the intellect. as well as the less iminienaatite 2 


satisfying pleasures in the exercise of the body. Education for leisure — 


in the new day will take its place, not as an ineffective tradition or as 
a dilettanti novelty, along with education for practical or-material 


utility. All the evidence goes to convince that in the new program 
-the materials of instruction will be vastly expanded to. achieve the 
ideals of the new life, and that all agencies for education, formal or 


ey informal, will be coérdinated and controlled. | 


‘There will be no contest, as there now is, between the aunkale 


ae utilitarian and the cultural education. Society will assuredly: provide — 


for vocational training, probably on higher age levels than at present — 


and certainly more variously and more adequately. Training for . a 


stenographers and typists cannot continue to be the all but exclusive 


vocational preparation offered to the majority of youths.. It is only. 


- fair to individuals with other aspirations | that they have an equal | 


. preparation for their vocations, and it is a wise economy that the. 


-nation provide variously for its needs. But along with the training 


for varied vocations there will be far greater emphasis on a liberal - 

education for all, each according to his capacity, but something of 
_. assured effectiveness for everyone. By liberal education I mean the 
.. initiating of intellectual interests and developing those that are mani- 


- fest so that they are strong enough to continue growth by. activity 
long after the school’s compulsions cease. The increasing leisure of 
man cannot be satisfactorily filled with physical and social games, 


_. music, and the movies. The new education will assuredly find it 
~ desirable and necessary to convince youth that the greatest and most 


‘enduring pleasures of man come from the exercise of the intellect. 


-. . The materials ordinarily associated with culture have proved their 


_ supreme value for some types of intellect; for other types new mate- 


-. rials from the new world will be discovered and used. 


-. In marked contrast: with the present, the near future will enter — 
upon an extensive program of ‘comprehensive planning. Instead of - 

small units, often as small as.a local school, being left free to do as 
they please, which usually means following outworn tradition or imi- 


tating hopefully some. equally hopeful but incompletely. considered a 


novelty, society will utilize its best minds to plan the outlines of the . 
- whole educational program. This it will find to be no part-time job. _ 
Educators, phaloodphars, sociologists, economists, and others of rae’ 
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ing; ideteai and wide experience will be set upon 4 continuous labor. 
Costly though it. might seem, such a group working in the service of 


the whole nation would be more economical than hundreds or thou- . ~ 


. sands of less competent groups working less effectively, and repeti- ’ 
tiously, at the present time. The general plan produced and con-. 


-:~ tinually modified by this central. planning group, being a mere outline _ 


- indicating the hierarchies of.aims, will indicate the researches that are 


_|. . desirable and necessary and will leave freedom to all units for — 


_ adaptation to local needs and for the exercise of ingenuity in arrange- We 
_. ment and presentation. The problems of articulation, so pressing and © 
. $0 inadequately attacked at the present time, will of necessity be 

solved in a plan for the whole structure of education. Although — 
- there will be stages, roughly corresponding to elementary or founda- — 


~ tional education, to exploratory and directive, and to higher or spe- 


cializing, ° organization will be logical and functional for the whole 


; ‘program, ‘not, as is so often the case with those of no. vision, a dead “Ps 
in itself. 


_ This central. planning: commission, competent in character - con- .. 
- tinuous in its professional labors, will findCand frankly face all the 
“issues that now exist or will develop i in theory and in practice. There . 


are at leasta dozen such issues* of fundamental importance on which ~ 


there. now is no real agreement, issues which have-not really been 


_ fully considered by the: profession at large. How can education, - 


either nationally or locally, prepare a sensible program of details, 
without deciding which alternative in a dozen basic principles it judges 
the better? .To decide issues the commission will formulate working » 
definitions for the common important terms that are now bandied _ 


q back and forth with little agreement as to what they mean. Democ- 


racy, culture, and education itself are convincing illustrations of terms _ 
‘that need working definitions. A term will be made to mean some- © 


thing that can intelligently and effectively be sought rather than some- © 


thing of indefinite and varying significance that makes. coéperative 
and accomplishive effort impossible. Such pragmatic decisions and | 
definitions cannot. be arbitrarily or finally made. Tentatively. pro- 
posed, they will be submitted for general consideration; and then, 
modified to working will be for use 
and direction. 


. See Seventh Yearbook, Department of 182-95. Washington, D. c. 
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The: vision reveals that an education the fundamentals’ will 
be provided for all normal youth, an education varying so that it will 
_ be appropriate to the abilities, interests, and probable needs of each 
- individual, and continued until the law of diminishing returns makes - 
wise its termination:. This is essential in a democracy. It.has been — 
conclusively decided that our nation cannot exist half slave and half - 


~ free. The future will decide that democracy cannot succeed half — 


“neglected in ignorance and half exposed to book learning. The 


- equality of votes must be safeguarded by an equality of preparatory ‘’ 


7 education. The disgraceful breakdown in many phases of govern- 


' .-ment, especially municipal, is to. the largest extent due to the mis- 


chievous assumption that judgment without adequate knowledge will 
‘be wise... The future will provide an education that prepares every 
citizen to cast intelligently the vote that is his right in a democracy.. 

Essential in a democracy, too, is the guarantee that every individual 


shall have an equal opportunity to advance his own talents for the 


good of society. As Dean Russell: once epigrammatically wrote, 
- “Tdentity of opportunity can never be: equality of opportunity.” As . 
diverse as are the major differences in abilities, aptitudes, interests, ° 
and probable neéds of individuals, so diverse will be the offerings of - 


secondary education. The practical difficulties will be many, but - 


democracy is accepted as a practical way of life rather than a mere. | 


slogan to. palliate other and worse forms of government, these difi-  - 


~ culties will be overcome. |The new plans will be costly i in money but 
economical in social good... 
Whether or not.one ‘in the obligation of deniocracy to fer 


nish equality: of educational opportunity, which means different and» ; 


"appropriate opportunity, he must face the fact, as the future will face 
it, that there is nothing else to do with youths but educate them. 


a - Industry does not need them; every one employed will displace one. 


_- of the adults who have a prior social right and ‘need. Youth cannot’ 


be turned loose to spend the years between elementary schooling. and 
maturity in amusing themselves, often disastrously to society. Youth 
cannot be “put in cold storage to await the proper time for their - 
' advent into the social order. There i is nothing left but to educate 
them. - And if an education is to be provided, there can be no. argu- 
ment but that it should be an education most nearly appropriate to 
the abilities and needs of each varied individual. After all, civiliza- 
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| tion needs many kinds of men on women. The future will realize 
_. that it is true economy and a wise. investment to prepare each one to 


contribute. what he by nature is best fitted to do, and do better than 
he could without an extended: appropriate form of secondary educa- 
tion. _ Viewing the challenge thus, one can but wonder. at- the critics 
_ who, selfishly focusing their approval on the single kind of education 


>that they consider was good for them, demand that all youth must — 
have that type or none. Democracy i is dependent on the appropriate 


education of all its future citizens. 
Recognizing the facts of immutable individual. ‘differences, the 


- future will provide above the elementary grades a sorting school. By. . | 


means of education maximally good in itself it will seriously and con- 


tinuously seek to find. for what each. individual youth ‘shows most 

promise. The dentist explores one’s teeth twice a year to find cavi- — 

ties;.the new school will explore all the. time to discover. peculiar 
promising strengths. Having located these, it will provide a tenta- . 
‘tive trial program, still of maximum assured values, to confirm or 
rectify i its judgment. And then, sorted according to what he is judged 


most competent to do immediately for himself and. ultimately for 


society, the individual will be forwarded into appropriate specializa- 
tion, . sharing with his fellows the common program that is essential © 
~for all. Schools will be more extensively consolidated than now to. 


’ make possible greater : differentiation of offerings. . Some youth, 


"financed by society if necessary, will be sent to. central schools of 


"specialization, to conserve and promote their peculiar talents.. Rapid 


advancement will be as common then as retardation now is. In fact, 
recognizing the normal curve of- distribution, the future will permit ©. 
no retardation by one pupil from the average rate of progress with- . - 
out a counterbalancing acceleration of another. Regardless of senti-' 
ment and unwarranted ambition on the part of parents, the school on __ 

~ the basis of accurate facts and best judgments will determine the kind’ | 

of secondary education that each youth shall have. The schoolmaster 
of the new age will have great responsibility and must develop a. 

courage based upon assurance that he i is out a popelar 


_ gram for the general good. | 


Teachers will be soundly trained the responsibilities that they 
“are expected to assume. Abandoning the meaningless slogan of 


knowledge for the. sake: of a ‘consistent | of 
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which would ‘sanctify the gossip, these will be 
' trained to appreciate, genuinely to appreciate as scholars have always - 
done, the value of accurate and extensive knowledge that contributes 


_to the goal toward which they are. working.. And that goal-is the 


oe betterment of society in any of ‘its ‘multifarious ways, through the - 
education of all youth. Trained thus, the teacher in the new age will | 

be the foremost citizen of each community, respected as the i impor- 

tance of his work is recognized and the effectiveness of his skills i is 


manifest. A’ teacher will be chosen and paid with the expectancy 
that he will be as permanent a citizen as the lawyer. or the doctor. 


Occasionally he may move to another locality, but-as a rule the mad 


annual migration ‘to satisfy personal ambition, with. its disturbing 
effects on the schools, will have been made unnecessary. 


_° When the public is convinced of the necessity of a real education ~ 
for the preservation and promotion of accepted social ideals and when | 
a program has been formulated for that end, we may. reasonably 


expect a more consistent demand by society for the product of the 


schools. .Just as. with other investments, society will see to it: that 
the planned. product is delivered, and it will have ready and waiting 
_ work for that. product to do. In the new age there will be no longer 
sentimental support, on the one hand, with vague hopes substituted 


for careful auditing of results ; and, on the other hand, there will be © 


-an end of unjustifiable promises with no responsibility, for fulfilment. 


With common understanding and mutual obligations, the public and 


.the profession, having learned that nothing worth while will miracu- 


lously come without careful planning and arduous work, will enter 


into a serious contract. for the highest possible undertaking. | The i 
teacher will be a personage in those days. 


There is a vision also of many changes i in organization, in hii 3 
tration, and in auxiliary agencies. But they need not concern us until — 


___ the general plan is plotted. | Then and only then shall-we know what _ }. 
kinds of schools we shall need, what types of buildings and equipment, — - 
what rearrangement and extension of an outworn academic calendar, 
what methods of instruction are-suitable. To set up standards 
for such things before agreement on the ultimate objectives of edu- a 
cation: is necessary for expediency, but it is like erecting: a building 
before’ deciding the uses to which it-shall be put. 


- This i is the outline, the barest outline, of a vision of secondary _ 
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% education. lei is. not a statement of ‘alien’ is, but a dream: of what 

..may be. The history of the past and exposition of the present are 

_ interesting and important. . But as James Truslow Adams wrote-of | 

_- the nation, we may say of education: ‘‘The epic loses all its glory _ . 

: without the dream. _ The statistics of size, population, and: wealth 
mean nothing to me unless I could still believe in the dream.” 


AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE. 
NO SPECIALIZED TEACHERS OF 
| POLITICAL CITIZENSHIP 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
; Professor of Education, Teachers College 
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‘women continue to have much faith in the citizenship-making 
powers of-our public schools. 
Well-informed men are; of course, aware that the functions a 


a governments, local and central, are persistently becoming more com- . 


~ plex. They believe that the great majority of adult Americans are 
_ .fairly law-abiding. But-they are also convinced that large majorities 
of our voters desire more efficient governments than now exist, espe- _ 
cially in view of the heavier tasks which, the. 
to-day must carry. 


Very naturally, our more- farsighted men and women are: 


that the next generation of voters will be considerably more effective 
_in meeting the responsibilities. of cooperative government. than has ~ 


been the present generation. Many of them, indeed, fear that if © 


more. clear-headed purposiveness, greater efficiency, and. diminished 
extravagance cannot be achieved: through  suffrage-created agencies, 
‘governments by the people may have to be alae by other forms 
of governments. 
Towards effectively political membership the public’ 


schools: have long making at least one important contribution. 


They have assured literacy—a literacy which has now become nearly 


‘universal at the adolescent level: But. have these schools done much - 7 
‘more? . Well, they have also assured widespread appreciations of a. 


few historical and geographical facts and conditions,- And: during 
our nation’s early years they made substantial contributions to the 
patriotic. ardors | and -to the self-assuring sentiments of prospective 
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voters—but aonnioes they are being forced to discard some of these i 


-last as childish things. 


_. Beyond the: above meagre inventory, what have American public 
schools been able to accomplish in the way. of really functional prepa- 


rations of men and women for their civic responsibilities Very little, 


probably. Does. any man of realistic vision believe that our town and 


county governments reflect any substantial effects of civic competency: * - 


produced in schools? ‘What proportions of voters cooperating to 


employ the _legislators,. judges, and executive officers of our states 
- .seem to bring to such cooperations important insights or ideals learned ~ 


"in.schools or colleges? -And, though it is true that. the democratic 


_ cooperations required for our national affairs have become excessively oat 
intricate and obscure, how few Americans are. as yet conscious of 
having been helped $i in the discharge of their. cooperating responsi- 
bilities: for national government. by. anything learned» in school or 


college? 


Why are these things: so? Fundamentally, this. country 
- has never yet provided « our schools with specially trained teachers ‘of 


political citizenship. _ Our elementary schools have now fairly good 


~ teachers. of reading and arithmetic. Our junior and senior high” 
schools can now. obtain large numbers of moderately well-equipped 


‘teachers of algebra or Latin, chemistry or English, history or. geog- 
raphy. They can even obtain specially trained: club leaders, voca- 


tional counselors, and: directors of. sports. But nowhere can they’. 
find professional teachers of political citizenship. As gestures towards 
. Civic ‘education our high schools have evolved: meagre “civil govern-_ 

' - ment” or other similar “‘social science” studies—and have then usu- - 


ally assigned them to the history teachers for presentation. - 


But, it will be alleged, our educational leaders have never yet ‘called 
for such specialized teachers. And is it not true that such other. 
‘countries as France, Japan, Germany, Italy, and. the Soviet Union, 
_- which, according to Professor C. E. Merriam - (in his The Making. 
of Citizens), have actually: been making effective use of their public 


schools for civic education, do not prepare and use for these purposes 
‘special teachers of citizenship ? 


Both of these’ contentions are largely true... The policy-makers of 
our schools have not yet learned to see “political membership” educa- 
tions as functional processes towards predetermined standards of. 
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adult civic behaviors. as. vaguely idealized 
“good citizenship” (and commonly without even any conscious dif- 
ferentiation between the conformist and the kinetic virtues or other 
+ behaviors composing such citizenship), they: ‘have hoped that school 
_ studies, of geography, or American history, or patriotic poetry, or the 
anatomical structures of federal and state governments, or the lives | 
of great men would in. some mystical fashion produce the desired © 
qualities: And, indeed, there have: been. those among such policy- 
makers. who. seem to have sincerely believed that. school sports and . 


‘more playgrounds and cheering assemblies. and addresses by dis- 


tinguished citizens could likewise render large service. 


It is also-a fact that France, Japan, and other nations of. intense | 


political self-consciousness and civic purposiveness seem not to have 
evolved specialized teachers of political membership. . But their con- 
ditions are very: different from those of ‘our country.» Good civism © 
them centers above all. in good patriotism—a source of 
_ cial idealism and. controls: which can be kept highly dynamic only ; 
“under intense and widely diffused apprehensions of national danger, — 
of desires for. national aggression, of appreciations of national 
‘In the earlier history our country on a few occasions ‘during 
the latest six decades, American educators have been able to utilize 
in school educations. similar widespread extra-school social motiva-. 
tions. But opportunities to do'so.are now largely gone—and under - 
our national securities and regionally cepecrstined social controls, 
they will probably not recur. 
. The United States i is a vast country in several: senses. Sovereignty. 


is divided between nation and states. Except i in time of war we have ; ; : 


~ little national orientation of a patriotic 1 nature. Some partisan inter- 
- ests, but even more, geographically local.ones, are always powerful 


in both national and state administrations.. To a much greater extent. a 


than in the other countries studied by Dr. ‘Merriam, our citizens cling 

to all the mechanisms of partisan politics in ital ‘even our . 

smaller districts, towns, and countries. ~~ 
Another seemingly inescapable condition is voy in the 


zation of American teaching service—a specialization which has its. - 


- parallels in nearly every other department of American service as . 
Be well. The teachers of our elementary schools are not ney: predomi- 


. 
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. “nantly women, but prevailingly very young women. Contrary to ire 


quent allegations, these young women. commonly render very good 


_ teaching service—but just so long only as-they are required to have ~ 
their pupils acquire only small amounts of well-standardized learnings. 
Outside these specialties: they are usually nearly helpless. 
Our junior and senior high schools now contain nearly nine million 


> pupils, substantially all of whom are, as earlier noted, taught by 
specialists—and often only. meagrely trained. specialists at that. 


Nevertheless, insofar_as these high schools ‘are producing effective 
instruction, training, and ideals at all, they are producing them by - 
virtue of the competencies which come from the spotialientiine of. 

we are. not in opening mach in the way of 
definitive education for political membership from our six-grade ele-— 


mentary schools—except the literacy and the historical and geographi- 


cal perspectives referred to earlier. . But we have long had faiths. 
that i in their higher grades our ae would not fail us in our. needs 
of civic education. _ 
But/are these faiths and. likely to be realized ?. eta: 
political thinkers are now becoming skeptical—even as yet 
they are unwilling to. publish their skepticisms. 
These critics are. especially observant of our senior high schools: 
The expansion of public high schools has-been oné of the most amaz- 
ing of the social phenomena of our time. They are now attended 
-by some five million of our youth—usually those of best’ brains and 


- from best environments. - Their graduates are certain to become, with 


~ few exceptions, self-respecting men and women who will be especially +f 
solicitous that our democratic politics shall evolve to - 
“social purpose and competency. | 


But are. these high schools actually preparing their stu- 


dents for their proportionate shares in making that. better political | 


life? It is here-contended that they are-very far: from doing so'as 


yet. ‘And why? Because these high schools have not: been 
plied teachers political 


( a American high schools have, as carlier suggested, many competent 
teachers of subjects. Most high school pupils learn something of .- 
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algebra and plane who- are at earnest 
and hard-working. Those students who hope to reach college work | 

‘fairly. hard but rather. light-heartedly at required courses in Latin | 
. or French as offered by specialists in these subjects. High school 


_teachers of these “hard’’ subjects are, we know, chronically bewildered 


by-the seemingly. irreconciliable claims of approved modern pedagogy 


' which. insists, on. the one hand, that instruction and training ‘should - 


be ' ‘interesting,” and, on the other, that’ they’ should contribute to . 
-“exact scholarship.” 
_ ‘Many other subjects. are more or well in public high 
schools—chemistry, English composition, typewriting. But can any- 
--one imagine that such subjects become sources of actively functional a 
political service ideals or of civic insights? 
__. Then, too, large. proportions .of American high schools have i in 
recent years developed physical sports extensively, including not a 
few types of intricately organized competitive team sports, some- - 
. times under specially trained directors. The latter often assert that 
_--their favored. sports serve to enhance in the players. such abstractly 

stated virtues as “fair play,” devotion to the good of the school, and 
~ | others which should. later so carry over-as to become civic virtues in 


adults. - But such aspirations: as yet. to the: realm 
“wishful thinking.” 


American high schools have long given: places to the 
history studies, although with considerably less of purposiveness in 
"these than is found in continental European secondary schools. Ac- ~ 


"3 companiments to these history subjects have been certain minor stud-- 


ies of a more directly political nature—civil government, community 


‘civics, “problems of democracy,” elementary: economics, or others: of 


analogous nature... But because, until recently, these ‘ ‘social ‘science’ 
_. subjects have not been accepted by colleges among their admission 
requirements, they have lacked standardization of content and 
‘method. And, worst of all, the conditions surrounding them have 
- been such ‘as ‘to. discourage act special se of teachers to 
“Offer them. 


The term “social studies” is now ised’ to include the | 


| history and geography studies as well as such social sciences as civil q 
: government, community civics, elementary economics, civic: -sociology,.. 
of and the like. educators are 
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that. all these swallow are to * the primary sources of the enlightened : 
political citizenship « of the next few decades. - But it is here contended _ 


. that even if the “social studies” weré much more competently taught. ~ 


than: they: are now, even if their teachers had much more spe-. 
cialized training in. such fields as “subjects’” than is now the case,.we . 
could have no assurance that the effects on: politica citizenship would — 


be any better. 


For, in spite of ‘prepossessions to the con- 


pane there is as yet no evidence that those qualities of ideal, insight, of 


and practice, which shrewd men recognize as composing disinterested, 
. law-abiding, and intelligent “good citizenship” in the great majority 


- of voters, are to any considerable extent dependent upon such knowl- 


edge of the social sciences or the studies as . 
impart. 


All these social may sources means of civic 


: education, but it is most unlikely that such materials can be found or | 


‘can be made of genuinely functional: value when found, except by 
teachers who are primarily prepared to. teach what is here called 
political citizenship. And, let it be repeated, we have no such teach- 

in the American chook system. at 


But can superior political citizenship be taught directly ? ‘And can. 


teachers colleges train persons to be in any direct way teachers of | 
citizenship, rather than teachers of ancient history or German or'- 
biology or classical English literature or football or Eco- 
nomic Life’’?: 

- Confronted by these issues, large proportions of ammalaaie edu- - 

-cators tend still to fall back on certain antique “ideologies.” “All 
teachers are teachers of citizenship. ” “Any subject can be so taught 


as to enhance good. citizenship.” “Citizenship can be taught only 
indirectly.” “It.is the personality of the teacher produces 


citizenship—not what he or she teaches.” 


As already suggested, some support. for such: cofitentions can be. 
g » found i in the actual administration of certain foreign school systems. } 
_—among them being such well-known examples as those of France 


~and. Japan, nineteenth. century Germany, and present-day. Russia— ; 
where nationalistic political purposes virtues have wary on 
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"consciously the thoughts ont dlaisroom of sub- 
_ stantially all teachers. — 


But such very purposive. concentrations civic. training, of 


patriotic types, are effective mostly in converging educative influences ~~ 


on one or a few very simple and very inclusive objectives of coopera- 


___ tive citizenship, such as have been actively functional under American. 
conditions only in association with defensive warfare, and such as 
- are even now probably of dwindling efficacy i in the countries named 


abave, excepting the Soviet Union. Our’ urgent present political 


_ needs within American cities and states and the nation are for superior 
. political motivations and cooperations which have very little indeed. 
to do with patriotism as historically understood. 


Assume that American high schools were supplied with specially 


equipped teachers of “political citizenship.” What would be. the | 
actual objectives of their teaching, and what means and. methods 
would they employ? | 


Towards answering these questions s some very suggestive analogies 


. can be studied i in another field of present-day educational enterprise. | 
“Good health” is a generalized designation of a range of life’ s values: 
closely resembling in scope and variety’ the values embraced by the -_ 
term “good political membership.” Within recent years American 7 
- schools have achieved a — of admirable results i in the direction 


of health educations. 
But until well within the present the only organized 


of “educations ’for good health” consisted largely of studies in tech- 

. nical physiology on the one hand and much over-systematized prac- -. 

tices of gymnastics and calisthenics on the other. The far more effec- © 

educative procedures of recent years have discarded both these. 
types of ‘studies” almost completely. Our abler specialists in “health 

~ education” now. substitute for.such excessively logical and pedantic 


foundations a great variety of units of instruction, training, and prac- 


tice very directly related to specific purposes of enies prevention, a 
. health conservation, and body building. 


Under progressive systems of ‘ ‘good health educations’ ‘and diene. 


“are far from general as yet—even very young children receive much 
' instruction and some training in concrete matters of bedroom venti- — 
lation, approved dietary practices, disinfection of cuts, suspiciousness- 
towards. patent medicines, devotion to open-air play, and numberless. 
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matters approved by modern hygiene. Vary little sys- 

_ tematic anatomy or physiology is taught, and highly stereotyped pos-. 

ture, gymnastic, ‘and other drills have been relegated to the scrap 
heap. 

_ Our. best “health” teachers of course, taken over for their 

_ purposes whatever scientific physiology, organic chemistry, anatomy, 


~~. and similar sciences have to offer. From these, as well as from other _ 
| | sources; they have derived the materials for their courses of health © 


guidance, health inspection, instruction in hygiene, and training to 
compensate for discovered health shortages. among the rank and file 
~ of their learners. But they do. not.ask or suggest that their multitude — 
_ of learners traverse this wilderness of scientific studies as. they: have: 

' had to do themselves—and as, of course, teachers themselves will not ; 
have to do in the future after policy-makers and course research ‘spe- 
cialists have been assigned to such jobs. 


"Imagine; now, ‘our. Amesican secondary schools—inclading the: 


io . junior high schools attended by more than four million young people = an 


from twelve to fourteen years of age, and the senior high schools at- 
tended by some five million from fourteen to eighteen years of age—to. 
have: a specially trained corps. of teachers of “good political. member- 
_ ship.” Let us even. imagine that i in such specialized capacities they 
_. would have to disclaim any competency to be teachers of history as a” ~ 
cultural subject, or of any: social science as a logically organized study. 
What would be their areas of special knowledge, interest, and effort? 
‘Above all else such specialist teachers would, of course, be close 


> students. of | contemporary practices in local and large community poli- 


tics. We must hope that they would bring to such studies what might: - 
be called the “bookkeeper” type of mind—that is, that they would 
persistently. take account of. assets no less than of liabilities, of. credits 
no less than of. debits, in such political practices. Certainly they 
_ should not be “snoopers’’ or amateur reformers. Though being 
_ very critical: of. pathological. conditions in current political practices, _ 
~ and of the incompetencies of large numbers of citizens in political : 
‘cooperations, they would not, we trust, become so extensively victims. |. 
of disheartening, sickly, and even defeatist illusions as have so ‘many = 
of our ar intelligentsia in. recent years. 
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Would these teachers of political meuetship find it profitable to. | 


- offer history. studies to their learners? Certainly not much of chron- 

: ologically ancient or geographically remote ‘history, and certainly 
very little: of those ‘ ‘epic of America’’ histories which, like the In- |, 
dian wars, the frontier settlements, the great migrations, and the 
nation-shaking disturbances over slavery which,. however politically . 
significant in their times, have led to few consequences of importance x 
~. to political problems and needs that will be acute during - a 


half. century. 


There are some history sources which can be used to. 
_ inspire prospective American voting citizens with lofty political mo- 
“ tivations, but those sources which are henceforth to prove actively 


functional to such ends are ee far fewer than could be used a 


‘generation ago. 


‘Likewise, there are doubtless some studies of which 


can be made to shed light on the political difficulties confronting active. ~ 
¢itizens.to-day, or. likely to confront them during the next three or 
four decades. . But it is submitted that there are very few such his- * 
-- torical accounts of évents or developments. prior to 1900 which will . 
provide really. functional political knowledge for learners of the. next 
"ten years. It is assumed, of course, that teachers of political mem--~. | 
bership will have drawn to the full for their own uses on whatever - 
guidance. is to be had from older histories, but they will regard it as 


silly to ask their learners to prospect over the same ground. 
Again, would such teachers find it profitable to.instruct their learn- | 


ers in. systematic économic or political sciences? Probably hardly. 


at all, though they would certainly find it indispensable to teach a . 


. variety of significant findings from such social, sciences. They: might, . 
of course, be tempted to teach ‘such sciences as logical wholes. . All 4 

schoolmasters of academic prepossessions are so tempted. The health 
- teachers of. a. generation ago often yielded to similar academic ‘pre- 
-_ possessions. They. could not see how. practical applications of hy-. 


giene could be learned except on foundations of systematic anatomy 


and physiology. But we must. hope that teachers of citizenship will — 


soon learn to apply a more effective pedagogy. Some of the ablest 


* pupils, even as young as sixteen or eighteen years of age, are capable | 
- of comprehending. the more concrete principles, not. only of politics 
'.. and economics, but also of sociology and other social sciences.. But 


. 
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for. purposes. of education i in: ial citizenship, it is the findings, the 
conclusions, the applications of-such sciénces-which they need,.and not 
~ the processes through which such findings were reached. | 


Let us suppose that i in ‘ein. seven to twelve of our ‘public shea. 


- it. were generally agreed that ten: per cent of school time should be 
devoted to direct ‘civic education. ‘Let us further suppose that teach- 
ers for this division of instruction were as well prepared for their 


¥§ work as are now teachers of physics, history, geometry or ' stenog- 


raphy—or. as are the abler of our volunteer leaders ‘in scouting” and ° 
‘club work. 

‘It is certain ‘that. such ‘nein would, within a very few years, 
work out a series of ‘ ‘short courses” of instruction.. Common sense 
would hold that these courses should consider first of. all the. opera-. 
tions of those public services which are now performed by us .col- | 
-lectively through our employed. governments. These. public: services 
range from the protection of life and property to provision of public — 
education. and public relief. They include the maintenance of roads. 
and drainage systems no less than the of mail and the 
ing of prisons. 


In assembling materials for sath it now seems _ 
that the functions and operations of Jocal’ governments 


would claim first and. chief. attention. It will speedily become clear 
_ even to fourteen-year-olds that. under our. democratic controls the 
a responsibilities and opportunities of each individual citizen bulk rela- 


tively large in town and county and city governments. Abstract 


problems of policy appear relatively seldom in these areas, whereas 
_ concrete problems of efficient operative competency of public servants | 
intelligent lay supervision are not only numerous, but: are readily . 

comprehensible even to youths of fourteen to eighteen. years of age. 


it. is. just these concrete problems. of local governmental service: 


—policing and waste disposal and highway maintenance and hospital 
. operation and custody of prisoners and treatment of juvenile offend- — 

ers and. “support of public schools and suppression of contagions— 
which receive least attention from newspapers. 

It seems highly probable, indeed, that excessively large proportions | 
of the very amateurish | civic ocaeteen, now y attempted ii in American 
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junior senior high schools by teachers of history aiid of the other 

~~! social studies, center in national and jnternational problems—prob- 

_lems which can readily be so presented by enthusiasts as to arouse 

: far-flung emotions, including not a few soft sentimentalities, but which .~ 
‘are exceedingly difficult of realistic. enuageipeedien even by the wisest 


men of our time. 

It isa painful truism, of course, to assert ‘that. ievenasniaiis wer “al 
and central, based. on. democratic suffrage, are still very much on 
trial in the United. States.. But most well-informed. and mature- © 


7 minded. citizens can as yet see little promise in any visible political q 
~ Systems. alternative to those erected on general suffrage and regional 


representation. Hence, the. growing. conviction that if the ‘repub- 


~ licanism of politic institutions is to function under our more involved ._ 
social. conditions, new and far more direct: forms of civic education. 


must be evolved to Prepare citizens for their shares of the new 


responsibilities. . 


t 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE. OF. ARTS 


‘By GEORGE COX 
Professor. Fi ine. Teachers College 


argements upon én practical, economic, and 


_semi-cultural (shall we say?) virtues of art instruction have 


been used so often, and with so little power to stir the pulse, that it. 
seems utterly useless to repeat the platitudes. which have been heard ery 
 . so interminably regarding the necessity of training graduates to ‘show 


some discrimination in the choice of those extensions of personality 


that run all the way from weer hanes and ee to spring hats 
and automobiles. 


No doubt ‘it is important thet we give attention ‘to such chs 


. there are -many personal benefits arising still from “the nice conduct 
' of a clouded cane”; the manufacturer who squeezes art into his scent- 


bottles will still squeeze a few more cents out of ladies’ purses; and a 
certain cultural aplomb does seem to descend upon the cognoscenti: - 
- . But such things have less virtuein my eyes than they had ten years ago 
' —they certainly are not so persuasive at a time of economic crisis. 
For some years before the bottom: dropped out of the ‘national : 
"purse stock arguments had been losing force with some.of us. Let us, |; - 


- then, lift the argument onto the plane of faith, and leave all the above 


- pleas, which are still as true as taxes—and hardly more attractive— a 


"to the economists who so recently saw the millennium. 


. Now we face the question: What arguments can we employ to 
convince the hard- headed business executive of the value. of art in. 


the curricula? An argument of three words, taken from the. creed 
of one of the wisest men of our. age, is, “Only Beauty counts.” 
~ Only. Beauty counts.. It may sound like an obsession, but who 


with any convictions about art can feel that it is a dangerous one? Sp 
Tf it is dangerous, it has been shared by innumerable humanists, - - 
gy philosophers, and pedagogues—and all intelligent educators even- 


* An address delivered before the College Arts Association, at the Metropolitan Meme of Art, , i: 


York City. 
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tually subscribe to it, even if the céavictiosi comes’ too late for 


 do.much about it. And I believe: that-the hard-boiled business execu- __ 
_ tive is not such a. -tough proposition ashe appears to be; the hard | 


shell he wears is:a. protective . armor quite necessary in this ugly 


world, but within he is often. soft and. human, and craves beauty 


life just as all the others of us do. On the other hand the artist, so _ 


emotionally soft outside, conceals: within a hard core that 
enables him to starve for-his ideals, 


Are we adopting the right approach i in “crying up’” so. ). much. the 


“practical qualities of art education—quoting trade statistics, baying - 
“Art for Mart’s sake,” “Art, the Business Tool,” “Art in Industry” ?. 
These practical phases are profoundly influential, but not very moving. 
__ Business and industry ‘need all the art they can assimilate, and in- ~ 
telligent industrialists are attending to. that, but the manufacturer 


who takes up art as an extra dividend will drop it like a hot- penny . 
if it fails under. economic. stress, and our last state will be 1 worse 


than our first. 
Let-us not reduce art to a can opener or an extra ‘coupon. The a 


business. man may be addicted to close deals, but it is possible that he . 


_ is capable. of high ideals also. And just as there are manufacturers a 
who can feel pride in a job well done—that is, beautifully: done— — 
even. if it costs.a little more, ‘so there must be educators who will 

consider the merits of art in the colleges from the standpoint of ©: 
‘what it does, not only to the student's stomach, his back, his bailiwick, 
and his bank balance, but also to his soul. 


It would be foolish, of course, to- ignore . the more prosaic func- 


tions of art in providing a livelihood. But we can present irrefutable 4 
-arguments for art in colleges’ to educators not irremediably ruined by 
the dreadful art. instruction they may have received thirty: years ago, | 


which blighted so many ‘of our youthful aspirations with its dull - 


stupidity. Where in: the whole. curriculum is there such a flexible 


agent or such a potent tool as art? What other branch of the cur- 


-riculum. can claim to. be our first utility i in reshaping our physical en- — 
vironment? _What, other than music and poetry, offers sucha neces- - 
‘sary release, or opens. so many ‘windows to flood the mind with . 
beauty? It is both and ideal ; it is an instrument and 


ad should say boldly that education not pervaded by art is not. 
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education as intelligent and women, understand the term. (How: 
foolish it ‘would be ‘to. declare that. education must be pervaded by 
arithmetic, or chemistry, or even biology or educational psychology!) 
- We could justifiably” stand upon the testament that Robert Bridges 
left at the close of a long and well-spent life: “Verily it is by Beauty 
that we come at Wisdom; but not by Reason at Beauty.” 
_ Of course, we shall be asked “What is beauty?” A hard - fast. 
. definition is not. possible, but we all know. beauty when. we see it, 
-just’as we know a. man or a woman, though we could not explain 
_either, except chemically, and on that basis we would leave out several 
important items—the emotions, for example. | 
-.. But whatever our variable definitions of beauty, the beauty of art 
‘aa of nature, those who apprehend it-are willing to make sacrifices 
. for it. And I firmly believe that the person, or the nation, not pre- 
pared to sacrifice for it is spiritually, if not economically, ina pre- © 
carious condition; and. living cut off from a great heritage. This 


sounds a bit evangelical, and there is no need to linger upon the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and spiritual (or ‘shall we say extra-aesthetic?) vir- | 


tues of art-in colleges, but we ‘soft-pedal the last at times, perhaps 


out ofa natural reluctance to expose ourselves to unthinking’ ridicule. 
A point worth mentioning is that. many educators seem to forget 


that man is not. yet ‘primarily’ an intellectual animal—and this, 


_strangely enough, despite the many books on education they must read. 


. Our intellectual processes are not so instinctive as our. emotional reac- - 


tions; as any student of modern art criticism may occasionally diss. 


cover. I believe that our colleges should. abate a little this passion 
for turning every student into a paragon of learning—or at least into — 
a Doctor of Philosophy. ‘In the attempt they are spoiling thousands | 


; of potentially happy, contented, and useful citizens; luring them into . 


dyspeptic white-collar jobs—bookkeeping, selling bonds, teaching— | 
letting loose a plague of doctors upon‘a long-suffering world. [am | 
not advocating an unbridled orgy of emotionalism, but there is still 
room in our pedagogy to give: play: to more natural feelings which . 


are often:so beautifully right and wise, and so. often. to. . 


- - orthodox committees on admissions. 
~~ In this matter of. evaluating educational eines and objectives, we. 
may be inclined to say, “‘Be good, Sweet Graduate, etc.,” or at least, . 


“Feel good.” Too soon a life in which justice and truth are not 


| 
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invariably discovered will. educate them, and they will aced. an ‘occas 3 
sional reénforcement of faith: And even if in their businesses or their © 


careers all goes well, art. still proves the great balm to the tired 
..brain, and in art, poetry and music are,.of course, included. 


~The executive, the business man, the office drudge, and the beuiee 
wife need that salve infinitely more than ‘we. do. It establishes a. 
most necessary rhythm in.the life of the brain, which so frequently. 


' goes stale. (and with it the nerves), not because it is incapable of © 


growth, or exertion, but because it is over-exercised, or. bored, with. 


~ subjects that lack colour and the stuff of life. And how an executive. 
_ = who spends money, energy, and time propelling little white balls . 
about the countryside as an antidote to the cares of office, can fail © 
_ to consider the relaxation that art brings to the psyche, is a mystery. 
_ + Just here an anecdote about Henry van Dyke seems fitting. Van’ — 
“.- Dyke was talking with an old companion of his travels. The latter . 


said, “What shall we do, Henry, when our old legs give out?’ and 


van Dyke replied, “There’s always Beauty, Frank.” “And he did not ~ 


mean the sort that Ziegfeld provided for the tired business. man.. 
Everyone admits that our sanitariums, our asylums, and our pris- 
ons are somewhat congested, and yet we still neglect art as a most 


. potent agent in mental therapy, or eupsychics: It is here that the 
_. arts; and the .too neglected crafts, must increasingly function, and © 
. ‘function before. the event, ‘as prevention, not as cure. 


To conclude, our arguments. should be substantiated by more than 
wanda practical assets. - To-day, when all of us are deprived of many | 


_ of the beacons that lit up the closing years of even the nineteenth — 
century, the worship of beauty assumes an immense importance. — 


Education in-art is the only means of supplying certain deficiencies in | 


__ both faith and ideals; the only way to bring a new-and abiding. zest 
. to millions of lives. that are lacking, not so much in comfort:as in con- 


viction—that are not so much unbearable as: uninteresting. 
It is the part. of common sense to include in the curricula those 


branches of culture by which every civilization is ultimately weighed | 
__ in the balance, and without which no nation. can enjoy even economic 


well-being. 
But we would put the case art ona higher 


‘national pride and national profit. It. is an integral part. of that 


vision n without which we Perish. But the art we teach must function | 


. 
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‘in. our 2 in our cities, in’ our it must not fll 
museums, it must pervade the world outside, also. 
After all Art must bea religion. with us; not a mere tool, a hedon- . 
ism, or an intellectual game for aesthetes. Where is another so. 
pervasive, so potent, or so. wise and kind? 


SOME ASPECTS OF. THE. TEACHING OF 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By MARY. HARDEN 7 
Director of Social onto, Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 


ACH succeeding year new upon the elementary 
school curriculum. The important problem of formulating edu-. 


cational programs which will include the most deserving of the new © 
school subjects 1 is not easy to solve, for the incorporation. of a new | 
subject. with its numerous educational materials and activities into 
crowded school program is most difficult.. A few of the obstacles to 
- . ‘the introduction into. an elementary school program of the subject of 
international relations—one of the most recent of the subjects seek- . 


ing a place therein—have been stated by teachers 1 in these words: 


1. The work of the school should not’ be dissipated by the introduc- 


tion of new and untried subjects. 


The present content of school subjects should not. modified. 


3. The elimination of any part of established school subjects is undesirable. 


‘The ‘subject of international. relations might become: an effective 


‘for propaganda. . 


“Such conservative points of view as are expressed above have been 


adopted by teachers because of the many demands made by self-styled .. 
educational reformers, patriotic clubs, fraternal orders, religious so- 


- cieties, popular cliques, and. numerous other organizations that insist | 
upon inflicting. their interpretation: of historical events and current. 
; happenings upon the school. 


Leading educators say that: one: very important of educa- 


tion is to produce desirable changes i in the behavior of individuals. 


In. order to do this, it is necessary to study the society in which the 


"individuals live and develop. In. presenting certain aspects of inter- 
national relations, the child. should see the necessity of such a study 
through which exist in his own immediate environment. 


. 
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He will soon discover through his own experiences that there is need’ 
of a more intelligent and more tolerant understanding of people who. 
‘represent foreign countries and alien races. It is the serious duty of - 
present-day society to bring about a transformation of the circum-. 

stances which limit and- destroy the physical forces of: 


. individuals j in modern society. 
". This important aim of education directs the attention of the:teacher 


; to a study of the child in relation to his immediate needs and to the - 
"needs of the society in which he lives. To bring about desirable ’ 


; changes i in the behavior of the child so that he may modify the society 
in which: he lives, it.is necéssary. to provide. for him school subjects 


-and_ experiences which will develop emotional stability, evolve wise 


ethical standards, promote rich intellectual. grewm, and assure social 
cooperation. 


Many teachers with a full knowledge of the condition: of 


the school program, with experience in the difficulty of modifying’ | 
content and obtaining an integration of subject matter, feel that the 
subject. of international relations has:a rightful place in the school 


curriculum. These teachers see in the content. and materials. of this 


- ‘subject, and the activities of ‘its expression, ways and. means through 


which some of the. basic aims of elementary be 
achieved. 


| In the elementary school, the subject of international relations: 
‘should not be introduced as a ‘separate school subject... In a well: . 


_ organized school program it will relate very naturally to the social 


studies subjects. In the primary-kindergarten grades, the first -con-- 


cepts of international. relations may-be taught through the regular 


_ school program which usually includes a study of the child’s imme-. 
. diate environment. In studying family, school, neighborhood; and ~ 


community life the: child is gradually led to see that he is a member 


_- of a larger social group. Through school activities and other experi- 
_ ences the child should be brought to realize that, as a member of this 
_ group, he must assume responsibility, manifest self-control, exercise 
patience, promote fair: play, practice reveal 


 sportsmanship.. 


7 The need of a study of international relations] in the elementary’. per 
school varies according to the different groupings,.thée mental matu- . 
rity, ana the attitudes of individual A recent 
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stady the of children tend to vary at 
different ages. The child of early school age is likely to exhibit signs 


of. teasing and: combativeness, either associated with or soon followed | 


by’a sense of ridicule. He is often more amused than malicious in his 
ridicule of a stranger’s language, manners, or ~The same 
report states that children of the exclusive group* exhibit adverse 
attitudes to those of different race or nationality. The following 3 


statemients are made: 


a Children of the exclusive group suffer most from dies adverse attitudes. Ey. 


~ Their. own outlook ‘narrows their vision and, in the long run, hinders the 
progress of the race toward an understanding of itself. 


2. Children of the exclusive group. become egotistic and, self-centered, domineer- 


ing and lacking in sympathetic tolerance.. 
3. Children of ‘the exclusive group overestimate their own progress, 


_* Children of the exclusive group become snobbish, feel superior, form their 


own groups, and this presents barriers to real tefinement and culture. 


Very young children often have undesirable attitudes toward people 


: from foreign countries. F requently these childish. prejudices develop. 


and grow in strength. of expression becatise the home environment 


encourages smugness, snobbishness, and “‘one hundred per cent Amer- 


_icanism.” In other instances, well-meaning parents defeat their own | 
_ efforts to counteract racial prejudices because they do not know how 
to handle the problem wisely.. Even children who have frequent — 


contact with individuals from other lands are not free from such * 


reactions. This has been clearly shown in the Horace. Mann School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, where the children of 


exchange. professors from foreign universities and the children. of. 


-foreign students are classmates of native American children. “Some- 
of the reactions of the American children to the foreign pupils may be 


noted in the following comments and actions of young Americans. : 


Children’ s about other countries races as: 


“Russia is a bad place to live.” 
“I don’t like the English, they’re always starting wars.” 
‘“T wish America would get to own the whole world.” - 


Lasher, Bruno.. A Study Racial Attitudes in 34. Heory Holt & Company, Tae, 
New York, 1929. 

* Ibid. p. (The - term “exclusive” is - apparently to a group which ie 
dominant in a given situation; for example, a social club group, a dominant racial group, etc.) 
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“They'r re Negroes. They t- to how to sing.” 
(This statement was made by a small child after hearing the ere Insti-. 
tute Quartet.) 


that is the best in the world.” 
“IT want.to know why we are singing all these foreign caro 
“We are Americans. Why don’t we sing ‘American Christmas carols?” 


(This comment was made to the special teacher of music by a boy who thinks 


- itis his duty to show a preference for things American.) 


s ridicule of a foreign child, and their at a child's 
: “How funny she looks!” “Why does she say .,.?”.- 


3. s lack of friendliness toward a little giel from who 
‘speaks. her native language. - 


4. Children’s lack of friendliness toward a fouryearold boy’ from Glasgow, 
because of his Scotch’ accent. oP 


The foregoing reactions indicate a few of the needs and opportuni- 


ties for introducing certain aspects of the study. of international rela- 


: tions during the early grades of the elementary: ‘school. 
_. -The following ‘situations show how teachers in the Horace Mann 
- School utilized the actions and statements of the pupils in establishing 


attitudes of goodwill between American raaceeas' and their foreign 
Gasemates.. 


the case Yubiko--che Yukiko Enalish words. . They. 
helped her by means of pone and. pantomime to understand classroom direc 


tions and activities. 


The children ‘also tried to learn: "Japanese words. 
Yukiko’s mother showed the class Yukiko’s lovely. Japanese clothes. 


The children watched Yukiko’s mother swim.in the pool. She smiled at them’ 


and.was most friendly. 


-. = In the use of a foreign corner. 


teacher arranged -an corner in ‘the She put a 
. “Map of the Children of the World,” a globe, and a picture book, “Children 


- .Everywhere,” in this corner. . The children became interested at-once and- 
added foreign dolls, flags, stamps, coins, travel literature, posters, 


. books, and toys to this foreign corner. . 


The teacher encouraged discussion about the places represented in the exhibit. 
- Printed captions were made for the stamp and coin collection.. Songs and 
_ folk tales of all the countries: represented were sung and told. The children 


“I am going to read this book because j it’s she history of my own country, and. a 
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were exceedingly interested in shauee of Sorcign child life which showed: 
children engaged in child-like activities: Out of the. activity. ‘there grew a: 
‘post office which served as the center of interest in working out the story of — 
. “Carrying Mail in Other Lands.” ‘Letters were. written necessitating the 
use of foreign stamps. The children also. learned interesting facts about 
transportation and communication in other lands. 


_ 3. In the use of classroom visits by foreigners. . 


- The teacher invited foreign friends from ‘the Internationa! ‘House: to visit the. 
children at school. These visitors told. the children. stories ‘in their. native 
' tongue, and showed therm examples of writing in 4 foreign language. 


‘Among the visitors from foreign countries was a delightful English. girl.” She 
told the children stories about ‘the English.:’ Shortly afterward several chil - 


- dren wrote letters to the child, absent at the time, -who had expressed her dis: . 


. like for the English who are “always starting wars.” They told her with ~ 
. much enthusiasm : “It was too bad you weren't here to meet a nice oe oe girl 


who visited us.’ 


4. In the use of books for children. 


Some of the following books were. read and: are pe for use in the. 


lower elementary grades... ‘Many of the books were written by foreign authors oe 
and illustrated foreign artists.” 


Boutet de Monvel : de ilies et. > 
_- Breskow: Ole's Ski Trip; Pelle’s New Suit; Story of the Little, Little Ww oman.. 
~~ Brock: To Market, to Market. a 


Carrick: Picture Tales the Russian ; More Picture Tales from the Russian 


Clark: Poppy Seed Cakes. 


Morrow: The Painted Pig. 
Pletsch: Hausmiitterchen. 
Smith: Made i in M exico ; Tranjuilina’ 


A teacher alert. to the possibilities: of of 
friendship. toward foreign countries will find further opportunity . 


in such activities as: 


Playing games of countries by children j in the 


.2. Dancing the folk dances of foreign classmates. 
3. Playing with characteristic toys of other countries. | 
4. Wearing-costumes of ‘children of other countries.: 


> ie Reading and hearing the choicest of fairy tales. from foreign countries. - 
“= ie Entertaining foreign children in the homes of American children, - 
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“8. children. telling of experiences ‘in America. 


9. Dramatizing experiences gained through school activities or travel i in foreign... — 


. count ries... 


‘Thus it:is into the daily of the class that the 


- master teacher easily integrates the simple problems of the children 


‘centering around world friendship. Thus it is that the children think - 


straight on problems, which, although simple, involve the principles 


- basic to the underlying practices of international relations. If we see. - . 
children playing with other children, learning to. share with one 
another, finding it fun to plan together, learning to appreciate the’ 
-unique qualities in one another,. getting acquainted with children BS 
’. different backgrounds, we must recognize these one as steps by cin 

“which they are growing as social beings. 


_ Progressing to the middle grades of the elementary school ( Gosia 


-- 4, §,6) the study of international relations can become more definitely cP 


a part of a coordinated school ' program. In the middle grades, in 
fact, the. study of world relations is an ‘integral part of the social 


‘studies subjects because’ the story ‘of the development of American: 


life finds its source in the civilization of the Old World. 


The study of the beginning of community life in the. United, States . 
- presents.an excellent opportunity for the development of sympathetic | 
_ attitudes toward people seeking new homes in strarige lands. The - 


obstacles, hardships, privations, and strangeness of the early Ameri- 


can colonists.in their new-world are analogous to those of the foreigner . 
in his new world to-day. ‘Such questions -as the - following suggest 
opportunities’ for a "of the study of colonial = with 


life to-day. .. 


Why do people: new in. far-away: lands? 
. By what means of transportation did the people reach the : new land? 
. What.kind of people were living i in the new country? © | 

How did the people expect to-make: their livi ing in their new kn 


wp Wh 


new home? - 


new homes? - 


. What advantages did the new haewa — over the old one ? 


oo“ 


commmaty life 


. What ‘was the work of the father, mother, and children. in establishing’ the of 


‘How’ did the newcomers det people in the homeland about their 


What elements of good were practised in to a: 


. | 
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9. were people who helped. to snake the community a good place in 


which to live? - 


By 1 means of contrast comparison: pupil i is wai to discover 


‘the elements essential to good | community: living at all periods of time. 


Another period of growth in. American life:which was character- 


ized by spectacular. adventure, glowing: romance, and unbelievable. 
_.. suffering was the development of the West. At this time the foreign 

immigrant engaged in the. everyday ‘activities of the people of the 
os country. The working out of series of units of work on the contribu- 
tion of the immigrant to the growth of the West and American — 


civilization’ should provide many opportunities for a atti- 


_ tudes of international friendship. 


~The contribution and of each to the prog: 


ress of American life be understood thiough a of the. 


ae and: railroads, and workers in factories—but their children 


_.. later ‘contributed to the pothical, financial, and professional life in 
American progress. 


2. The Germans, who by the re, 


sources of the Middle West, became later a rich and thrifty landed 

| _group; the Scandinavians, who contributed their part to agricultural | - 
progress in dairying, or who, beginning as lumberjacks, became captains 
of the lumber industry, were immigrants whose descendants have helped 


to people our greatest cities and have contributed.to the cultural life 
of America.* Out of this story of the assimilation of foreign peoples 
into the life of the country should come a realization on the part of. 


--- the child that American life and culture have their 1 root in the ome 
‘World, and owe a debt to foreign peoples. 


“Another effective way to establish in the minds of boys and ike 
positive attitudes toward international ideals i is to show that nations -: 


~, depend upon each other for the very. necessities of life. For example, . 


they may work out the problem of economic interdependence—the 


mutual assistance rendered by North America and the rest of the 
- world. . The following outline suggests the type of fastens material a 
_ needed to solve the above. problem. 


* Rugg, Harold. An Introduction te American Civilisation. and Company, Boston, 1929. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS 
the rest of the world helps North America: 
Europe. sends. luxuries—manufactured articles : Dishes, clothing, toilet 


_ | Soap, fine cloth, laces, gloves. 
2. Asia sends: silk, ‘camphor, téa, rubber, spices. 


~ 3. South America sends : coffee, hard woods, nitrate, cop ) copper, bananas, grains,  * 


.. rubber. 
4. Africa sends: cils—nut and vegetable, Egyptian cotton. 
5. ‘Australia sends wool. 

B. “a the continent of North America helps the rest of the werld: 

- 1. It sends raw materials: coal, iron; copper, lumber, corn, wheat, cotton. 
_ 2. It sends manufactured goods: automobiles, farm machinery, locomotives. . 
C. Other ways in. which the United. States i is brought into closer contact with 

other countries of the world to-day: 

1. Schemes for the organization of industry. 

Quantity production. : 

3. Financial help to develop 
4. Financial aid i in time of — 
5. Tourists. 

_ 6. Moving pictures. 

7. Ideas for better health: : 

D. Other ways in which the other countries of the aigld help the United States: 
“Music. 

‘Education. 

Specialists in- the fields art, music. 

Products of skilled workers. hi 
Ideas for airplane transportation. __ 

‘Ideas for railroad transportation (railroads, subways). 

Mode of living: (enjoyment of living). 


Another practical and enjoyable. way 1 to teach international rela- 


~~ tions is through travel, which provides opportunity for contacts with 4 


_ foreign people in their native environment. . Under the supervision . 
of the Horace Mann School a group of Horace Mann Junior High 
School girls spent the summer of 1932 in Germany. If the American. _ 
children who have such opportunities have an intelligent understand. 


“« Harden, Mary. “Changing. Conceptions in the Teaching of Social Studies in the —- 
School,” 21: 73 77; Historical Outlook, _1930. 
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ing of Asinsions life, they will make the study of internationalism 4 

truly.functional. 
The director of the Mann 

arid educational benefits. to be derived from travel, will, if financial 


_ aid can be secured, invite a group German children to attend the 

. Horace Mann School. This group of German children would be. 
accompanied by their German teacher who would be a-member of. 
' the regular school staff. Such. an exchange of visits has educational 

possibilities: incalculable in their results for world friendship. 


In order that-the subject of international relations have real. mean-. 


ing, it must be built upon the idea of nationalism. Insofar as children © 


have an ‘intelligent understanding. of the problems of contemporary © 


life, they will be able to appreciate the importance of maintaining 
friendly ‘relations with. other: countries. Thus. new nationalism - 
will evolve from a study of the native culture and changing social - 
order of American life—not a narrow nationalism’ of “one hundred 
per cent Americanism” advocated. by ‘super-patriotic organizations, 


but that nationalism which: demands of children an intelligent under- 


standing of the problems of their current life. 


Thus will-come a wider vision—the ever-increasing need of friendly, ; 


world-wide codperation. 


Fig 
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| AN “APPRAISAL. OF. SECONDARY 
SCHOOL COMMERCIAL ‘EDUCATION. 


‘By WILLIAM R ‘ODELL 


Associate in Commercial Education, Teachers College 


NY. evaluation of commercial odnention must deal principally | 

with the problem of abjectives. However, there. are two aspects 

of this that must be considered more or less independently. The first 

of these aspects involves.a consideration of. what the objectives are, 

_ while the second consists of an appraisal of the extent to which the 
are: being realized i in Practice. 


onJECTIVES or COMMERCIAL EDUCATION AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IDENTICAL 


‘Ati is quite ‘generally. agreed that secondary education should serve 


two complementary but sharply distinct objectives. The first of these . - 


. aims at the development ofa common culture that is commensurate 
with life.in a democracy such as we aspire to in this country. This 


demands that every individual be raised to his highest level in the cae 


non-vocational or consumption side of living. It includes the develop- 
ment of social and. civic knowledges, powers, attitudes, ideals, and 


appreciations with’ to cultural, and mate- 


values. 
The second objective of ediscation aims. at the develop-: 
- ment within each individual who will not continue his formal school- 
ing beyond the secondary level, of the power to produce most effec- - 
tively in a vocation. A wise choice of vocation is included: in the idea: 

_of. producing most effectively. To those who can profit by education | 
on the higher levels, the secondary schools owe little in the way of. 
specific vocational preparation, unless, indeed, preparation for the | 
higher school is considered vocational preparation. In addition, it is . 

quite. generally conceded that such vocational. training as is given | 
should be of immediate rather than remote service to the individual 
receiving it. 
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Commercial education can justifiably included i in the secondary. 


~ school curriculum bécause it makes large potential contributions to-' 
ward: the realization of both these objectives. 


‘Inglis made a distinction between “‘(a) fields of knowledge « or ry 


‘which are of inestimable value to society and to civilization in their 


extended development through relatively few: specialists, and (b) _- 
fields of knowledge or skill which are directly: valuable for all. or a 


majority of individuals.”* Clearly, the activities involved in spending, 
saving, and: investing money, and_in understanding and making: use’ . 
of a multitude of common business. services should be included under. _ 
the second category. As compared with the present offerings of many 
of the secondary. school subjects, this body of material has greater - 
: application to major phases of. ordinary living, and therefore has a -. | 

“certain value’? for a much . larger number of eneeny School 


TABLE 


Exrent TO. “SrupENTs ‘OF Ace” 


Business Occurations* 


Male. |. Female .|: Total || Male. Female Total 
- 4,730 |. 57,861 |. 62,591 | . 7,405 | 102,563 | 109,968 
- clerks in'stores).| 81,769 | 53,697 | 135,466 |. 92,110 | 68,982 | 161,092 
‘| Clerks in Stores 33,094 | 27,475 | 60,569 | 25,126 | 24,672 | 49,798 | 
Stores ..... 36,824 | 72,033 | -37,196-'| 38,554 | 75,750" 
Retail Stores ...| 2,605. 113 |. 2,718 |. 8,823 992 | 9,815 
re 157, 4°7 | 175, 970 | 333,377 170,660 | 235,763 406, 423 


Alexander. 
1918. 
* Ibid., p. 391. 


* Data taken ‘om the 1920 Census Report. . 


Principles of Secondary Education p- 380. 


Miffin Company, . 
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With respect to the coansibutlon. made by the. commercial subjects 
toward the vocational objective of secondary education, the rapid - 


_ increase in the number of stenographers, clerical workers, and sales- 
people needed in business and industry is well’known. The public 
schools are able to provide some of this vocational training. rather 
effectively at present. Modifications in the administrative organiza- 


tion of the secondary schools will incfease.by a considerable amount — 


the effectiveness of this type of training in.the schools. Coupled with 


this is the fact that individuals of secondary-school-leaving age are 


‘absorbed into these business occupations in large numbers at present, 


as is shown in Table I. As long as this condition exists, the secondary st 
schools are obligated to offer this type of vocational preparation to . 


their students. 


‘APPRAISAL ( OF EXTENT TO WHICH OBJECTIVES OF COMMERCIAL be: 


EDUCATION ARE. REALIZED IN PRACTICE | 


 Terning now to the second major phase. of the evaluation, it must 

_first-of all be pointed out that some subjects in the commercial curricu- 

- Jum contribute solely to. the consumption objective, others to the © 
4 production objective alone, and still others contribute in part to both. 


‘Also, a certain subject may make its contribution to one individual on 


‘the consumption: side, while the same subject is valuable to D another | 


student from the production side. 


One of the serious shortcomings of the commercial curriculum in | 


the secondary school is that, while this shifting of objective is fairly 


well recognized, in general little. differentiation is made in the content 


or method to meet the various purposes of the students. This differ- 
entiation should be of two kinds: The first is exemplified by two 
beginning classes in typewriting when one class is made up of students 


_who are interested in learning to typewrite for their own personal © 


use, whereas the other is composed of students who want to use type- 
_ writing as a vocational skill. The second type of differentiation arises 
' from the difference which exists between the capacities of the students 


question. “Many students undoubtedly will be able profitably to go’ 


much farther in pursuit of the consumption objective than others. 
- Additional opportunities should be provided to meet the needs of 
_ these students.. Likewise, certain students will be able. to progress 


‘farther along the line of vocational Preparation than are the major- 
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ity. Special should be provided to meet their also. There 
_ is-danger that the courses provided may exceed by a considerable. - 


amount the needs of the positions which can be secured by immature . 
workers, regardless of the skills which they possess. This-defect is. 


"known to have existed: frequently i in connection with secondary school 
bookkeeping courses. 


At the outset, the commercial ciieledians of the secondary heal 


was almost entirely vocational in objective. In the minds of most: 
people it-remains so. However, recently a decided: broadening: of 
- objective has come about. The so-called “‘social-business subjects” ‘ 
have: assumed a ‘new importance in the: commercial curriculum. 
ey subjects that comprise the group are not new in most cases, but the 
motivating purpose behind them has been greatly modified. This. 


change of purpose can be illustrated by the subject of business law. 


. Originally the function of this subject in the secondary school was to 
make of the students technical :experts.in the subject matter of con-— 
tracts, agency, partnership, negotiable instruments,:real and personal 


property, and the like. In ‘terms of the new objective, however, com-__ 


- mercial law becomes the vehicle for teaching an understanding of the: 


nature of obligations, for developing an appreciation of how at least 


- one phase of business is conducted, for developing a basis upon which 


standards for dealing with others may be created, and only incident- 
ally for learning the intricacies and vagaries of business law practice. . 


_ Without doubt, the new objective i is much more suited to the second- 


ary school students’ immaturity and narrow business experience. In_ 


all probability, the subject of business law will disappear altogether - 


by the process of absorption into other courses. The shift in ‘purpose. 


‘makes this possible and: probably advisable as well. 


It must be admitted,. of course, that at present the secondary school 4 


‘commercial curriculum is far from perfect so far as realizing the full 
. potentialities of the general training or consumption objective i is con- 


cerned. Nevertheless, the recent increase in activity in this very im-. 


portant area augurs well for the future. Undoubtedly the whole 
. ‘problem offers a rich field for intensive study by competent commer- 
cial teachers. 


In evaluating the of the commercial in pre: a 
paring students for employment as they leave school, three chief 


defects of the present program merit consideration. The Gren of 


| 
| 
|) 
| 4 
| 
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these is that little or no ‘effort i is being made’ to relate the number of 
workers being trained for commercial occupations to the demands 


for such workers.» Although. little consideration has been given to — 
this problem i in school practice, considerable attention has been paid 


to it in the literature of the field. Ayres*® in 1917; Inglis* i in 1918, 
Nichols® in 1920, Barnhart® in 1923, and Weersing’ in 1929, among 
_- others, commented at length upon the unfortunate condition that 


existed. In spite of these comments the situation has become even: . 


more chaotic. 


.. Table II was prepared i in order to show in detail the present seni ; 
_. and-demand relationship which prevails in the commercial occupa- — 
- tions into which secondary school graduates may enter. The over- 


- production of stenographers in general and of male stenographers in 
. particular is immediately apparent, as is also the tremendous shortage 
of trained workers for entrance into clerical and retail selling posi- 


. tions. In 45 states there were enrolled in public school shorthand 
_ courses in 1927-1928 more than 50. per cent as many boys.as there 
male stenographers ond typists: within the according to. 

Opposed to this is the equally serious 


tion of clerical workers and. salespeople. In no state does the ratio 


~ “between workers in. training and workers on the job in the retail sell-. - 
_ ing trades exceed one to one hundred, and in the majority of states it ~ 


does not reach even this low level. . 
_. - The Cleveland Survey in 1916 pointed out that it is futile to train 
people for positions which do not exist, yet the census report shows 


that this is still being done. The male stenographer seems to have a. 

_ small niche in business to-day, just as. does the seventeen- or eighteen- 
year-old ‘ ‘accountant” or the woman retail store manager. More- — 
_. over, there is little point in attempting to justify the excess of trained © 

~ stenographers on the ground that the training has values over and 
__ above the vocational skill which i is achieved. Be that as it may, the: 


L. The Cleveland School 1917. (Summary 
“Inglis, Alexander; op. cit., pp. 583-93. 


Nichols, F. G., Report of the of the Public School System Baltimore, Merylasd, Va. 3.° 


Pt. 5, Sec. 2. : 
Barnhart, E. W., “Commercial Occupations in the Census Reports,” ocational 
‘ gine, 2: 115-147, October 1923. 


Weersing, Reorganization ‘of Commercial Education i in ‘Publi High Schools. Southwestern 


_ Publishing Co., 1929, . 


TABLE. II 
Ratio OF Pusuic ScHOOL (1927-28) IN “CERTAIN Comminciat: Voca-. 


TIONAL SuBJECTS © To THE. NUMBER .OF Workers IN THE Vocation (1930 Census) 
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Ratio oF StupeNTs 


ENROLLED IN SHOoRT- |- 


HAND TO THE Num- 
BER OF “ STENOGRA- 


OF 
ENROLLED IN SALEs- 
MANSHIP COURSES -TO 

THE NUMBER OF - 


“RETAIL DeaLers” 


“CLERKS IN Stores,” 


Ratio oF. 
IN OrFice 
Practice Courses 
TO THE NUMBER OF 
“CLerKs. (EXCEPT IN |- 


California ..... 
Colorado ...... 


Connecticut .... 


Florida 


| Georgia... :....:] 


‘Idaho. ...... 
Indiana 


Louisiana ...-.. 


Massachusetts . : 


Mississippi .:.:. 
Missouri .....:. 


Nevada ....... 
New 
New Jersey . 


‘New Mexico ... 


New York: ...... 


Delaware 


Kentucky .. 


Maryland. ..... 
Michigan .....| 


| Minnesota ...:.| 


Montana ......} 


Nebraska 


‘North Carolina a 


STATE PHERS” REPORTED IN | “AND “SALESMEN AND | sToRes)” ReporTeD 
THE Census Sareswomen” Re- an THE Census : 
PORTED IN THE 
Census 
‘Male | Female} Total | Male | Female| Total | Male Female} Total 
Alabama . 0007 |.0008°|.0067 | | °.005 ||’ .co2 
| Arizona 002 |.002 '|.003 004 | 007 


003 | | .009 
04 ol 
| 06 
ol .03 02 
o2 04 
007 | .04 02 
005 | .06 | .o2 


| .03- 


004 | .03 Ol 
004 | .02 ol 
004 | .04 oI 
008 | .007 | .008 
Q03 | ol 
003 | .02 009 
02 14 


-003 | .02 | .009 


Wh 

| 

|.0008°|.004 |.001 | .0005| .005 }..coz | | 
-002 -|.008 -|:003 || . 
- .0003 |.005° |.oor. . 
| |.or |.004 | .607| .06 | .03 
— .002 |.00§ |.003 | .003 | .o1- | 

| j.003 |.02 |.006. | .02 | .09 | .04 

| |.0005 |.003 *|.0009 | .009°| .04 .02 4 


TABLE Il (Continued) 
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- Ratio or Stupents 
ENROLLED in SHort- 
' HAND To THE Num- 


BER OF “ STENOGRA-. 
PHERS’ ’ REPORTED IN 
“THE Census 


OF 
ENROLLED IN SALES- 
MANSHIP COURSES TO 
NUMBER OF 
“CLERKS in STorREs,” 
“ RETAIL 
AND “SALESMEN- AND 
_ SALESWOMEN”. Re- 


. ENROLLED OFrice 
Practice Caurses 


Ratio oF SrupEents 


TO ‘THE NUMBER OF 


.| “Crerks (except in. 


stores)” REPORTED 


IN THE Census 
PORTED IN THE hens 


_ Census 
Male | Female) Total | Maile Female’ Total } Male | Female Total 
North Dakota 3 | .0006} .08 03 
3 |.062 |.009 |.004. | .009 | .03 
Oklahoma :7 | .2 2 ..|.0008 |.002 _|.001 | | .03: | 
Pennsylvania .:.| 1.6 -3 | :3 |.002 or. | .06 | .03 
Rhode Island ..| 1.2 °| .3 .|.0609 |.004-|:001 | .02 | .09 05 
} South Dakota ..|.3.4 .| 7 |.003 |.01 |:005 006°| .03 
Tennessee ......|° .4-| :|.0002-|.0007 |.0003 | .002:| .02 006 
2 |.0003 |.002 |.6006'| .002 | .of 006 
Utah......:....] -8 | .4- -Leor |.009. | 002 | .08 02 
Washington. ....} 1.8 | 4 |.002 |.008- |.003 |-.o1 .11 04 
West Virginia 1.0-°|. .3 3 |.001 |.00§ |,002 004 | .07 02 
Wisconsin ., | § |.002 .004 | .008 | .05 02 
- All States .... 1.3 3 4.-}.001 |.006 -|.002- | .007 .04 02 


“fact. remains that those. concomitant: values. are ‘not thie ones that 
motivate the boys who enroll in the shorthand course. Almost with- 


‘out exception these boys. definitely expect to secure employment pref- 
erence as a result of the work which they do in the shorthand course. © 


Follow-up studies ‘of these students, which have been made in many 


:- - communities, picture the disillusionment which comes after they leave 
4 the school. 


‘The second’ major defect of. the conmnincial curriculum in ‘fitting 


~ students for employment is that the vocational skills that.are taught 


are often ‘not the skills that are demanded by business. ’ Reference ~ 
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has already, been made to the danger that exists of developing skills 
secondary school: pupils that are exercised in business only by ma- 


' ture workers. The: secondary school bookkeeping course was cited 


“as being especially subject to criticism on that count. In addition to | 

_. this, however, a recent study made by Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, Director -. 
' of Personnel Research, United States Civil: Service Commission, in-- 
dicates that the shorthand and typewriting skills which are commonly 


" developed in the schools are far i in excess of those skills. as demanded 
by the vocation. ae 

Several attempts have been made to by. means af ‘job 
analysis the duties of workers in the ‘commercial occupations. In 


‘particular, the clerical workers’ duties have been. scrutinized in an 
effort to determine what materials should be included. i in the office. .° 
' practice course in the secondary school. _ However, such of these 


studies as-have come. to the notice of the writer contribute only a 
portion. of the facts that are needed. Information has been secured 
each case as ‘to the frequency with which certain rather broad 
' “duties” have been performed by the workers. In no study has the 


_ investigator proceeded beyond this point to determine what activities 
'- were actually involved in the so-called “duties.” . For example, it is 


not sufficient to know that a large number of clerical workers ‘ ‘use the 


. telephone,” but an analysis of what constitutes their activity as they 
- . do this is needed. Nor is it enough to know that the ability to “use 
- a computing machine’ is demanded of: 80 per cent of the clerical 

_ workers who were studied; in addition, the uses which they make of 
the computing machine must be ascertained. ° It is important that the 
. job-analysis technique be used to the full.in ‘studies that are made. for: 


curriculum construction purposes.’ Premature recourse to the “arm- 


_ chair” method of investigation may éasily destroy much of the value : 
- which would otherwise accrue from the job analysis of the vocation. 


The third major defect in the vocational effectiveness of the com- 


‘mercial curriculum is that too much attention is paid to preserving, 
inviolate, the. traditional organization of the secondary school. .The - 


fact must be squarely faced that in many cases the working environ- 


- -ment of the vocation cannot be: faithfully reproduced in the school- - 
“room. This applies particularly to the work that should be given in ~ 
"training salespeople. . It is not necessary to discuss this point at length, © 


'. but its implications and possibilities are tremendous. Much of the 
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training lie commercial occupations siren will be done outside the . 
in the fotare: 


CONCLUSION 


The of ‘commercial education which were noted 
above have dealt entirely with external problems, so to speak. Other 
problems, perhaps equally pressing ones, have been deliberately ig- . 
nored in this discussion because the writer believes them to be internal © 
_ problems,’ or problems that must -be solved within the commercial 
-. education group itself. Such problems.as.methods of teaching the | 
commercial subjects, proper testing procedures to be used, types of | 
_. equipment that are required, and other: problems of a like nature - 
“come into this. second category, but it was believed that the inclusion 


of these would add nothing of value to this discussion. | 


However, after having pointed out some of the defects of second- 
ary school commercial education, perhaps a brief mention should be 
-made of two or three factors which undoubtedly have been partially. 
~ to blame for the condition’ which prevails.. In the first place there 
have been extraordinarily few ‘persons who have had the duty of 


directing commercial education as their chiéf responsibility. “Two 


federal officials, four state directors, and approximately twenty city : 
- directors of commercial education comprise the list of those who have" 
_ been so charged.. On the face of it, this number is entirely inadequate 
- to cope with. the task. Furthermore, the demand for commercial 
teachers has consistently been in excess of the supply. This ‘has mili-: 


tated against the operation of ‘natural selection which has occurred 
in most other fields: Under-such conditions.only one result could be 


j expected : the preparation of commercial teachers in general does. not: 
compare favorably with that of other groups of-teachers. 


Finally, the teacher training institutions which have offered a pro- 


. gram for the training of commercial teachers have in practically every 
‘case concentrated upon the “trivium” of commercial education: short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. Moreover, almost no facilities 


have been developed within teacher training institutions for training 
persons to be teachers of commercial teachers. ‘There is no doubt 


‘that-all this has resulted i in the development. of a vicious circle. . 
‘It is obvious that more adequate administrative supervision and’ 
direction, together with a better trained teaching one, will do much 


- to raise the quality of the commercial work in the schools. But, in 
closing, it should be pointed out that, all things considered, the con- 
‘tribution already made by secondary school commercial education has - 
‘been considerable. In many instances the development of the.com- 
mercial work has been forced by influences outside the schools rather — } 

- than sponsored within the schools.. Until this condition is remedied, _ 

- commercial education will continue.to labor under a severe handicap. . 


"HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING* 


By CARLETON 4 LYNDE | 
Professor of Physics, Teachers. College 


HAT is engineering. and why. is’ need of 
courses in household engineering? Engineering i in general 
“is applied science and household engineering is science yer in the. . 
household. 

There is need. of | courses in household engineering because the 
- American homemaker i in the last twenty years has been supplied with 
_ improved forms of housing and an increasing flood of labor-saving : 
household appliances.- These. houses and their appliances are increas- 


“ingly: convenient but also ‘increasingly complicated,. and they require 


special knowledge on the part of the homemaker if she i is to choose 


'. them wisely and use them intelligently. The - purpose of courses ‘in 


household engineering is to enable her to acquire this knowledge. __ 
. “These courses should help her answer such questions as: Is the 
. house well built and conveniently arranged? Has it good foundations, _ 
.° walls, roof, partitions, windows, doors, and flooring? - Has it good 
plumbing and drainage?’ Has it good: insulation and heating equip- 
ment? Has it proper electric “Has it ‘proper household. 


appliances ?—and so on. 


The industrial’ world,. through the ‘American Associa- 
tion, is moving rapidly toward the adoption of minimum standards. 
for the construction and operation of | household’ appliances. For 
example, the American Gas Association now has minimum ‘standards 
‘for practically. every type of household gas appliance. The American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers has minimum standards for house- 
hold ice. refrigerators and i is at work on minimum standards for elec- 


_tric.and. gas refrigerators. The Association of Edison Illuminating vee 


Companies is sponsoring the work of the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories on. minimum standards. for every type of household electrical | 


* Address at a ‘of American Home Association, am Ga., 
‘ June 23, 1932. 
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appliance. The more. thea thirty. years 
- have maintained a testing service for household and. other appliances . 
in respect to life and fire hazards, and accident prevention. The- 


United States Bureau-of Standards, through its division of Simplified . i 


Practice, has effected the adoption of simplified measurements for: 
lumber, builder’s hardware, range boilers, hot water storage tanks, | 
vitreous china plumbing fixtures, brass lavatory and sink traps, beds, 

springs, ‘mattresses, and blankets.. It has also brought about the: 
use of quality labels for: hot air heating installations, hot water | 
- -and steam heating installations, wall paper, mirrors, and so on. Good 
Housekeeping Institute has for years applied double tests—engineer- 


ing and practical—to all types of ‘household appliances, and Con- 7 | 


sumers’ Research, Inc., has recently established a-testing service. 

It has been the practice at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
~ to learn the minimum standards and methods of testing actually in 
use, then to bring these standards and tests into the laboratory, split 
them up into tests that can be made in a two-hour laboratory period, 


- and use them as an aid in teaching. . In this we have had the generous || 


aid of all the agencies mentioned above, and of others. At Teachers 4 
College, household « engineering comprises: 


Divisions Related Sciences _ 
House planning and construction 
House equipment . 


Codrdinating courses in home ‘management 


work j in house. equipment consists. of : a year’ in: house- 
hold. physics, | a year’s work in household engineering based on engi- 


neering tests of household equipment, and a year's-work, or more, in 


research. Three laboratories are equipped with household appliances, 
- one toa dozen of each: type, connected with sep: meters for 
tests. 
student appliance: ‘what s service ‘it gives; 


how it gives this service—its construction, operation, and underlying . | 


principles ; how it is kept in service—its adjustment, oiling, and re- 
pair; how well it serves—its efficiency ; how much its. service costs— 
original price,” interest, amortization and. cost. of operation; and, 
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- where minimum standards hove been adopted, whether its construc- 
- tion and performance meet these standards. - The student is asked to 

‘assume the attitude of a purchaser. and to answer for each type of 
appliance the questions “Which. is the best for the: enna." and 
“Why?” 


The first year’s in consists of two 


. and two laboratory periods a week throughout the year.: This intro- 


ductory course is necessary because, although most of the students 
are college graduates and teachers of home economics, some, indeed, 


heads of home economics departments in colleges, few have had 


physics beyond: the high school and some, none at all. This fun- ~ 


F damental weakness in ‘their training: is due to the fact that college 
courses in physics have not as a tule been adapted to the needs of... 


home economics students. . 
In this introductory course an attempt. is made to give the student. 


. good grounding in the principles of. physics and to show her how “ 
_ these principles are applied in the household. . 


In the laboratory: manual.the usual. in physics are com- 


4 bined with the following tests of household ee, 


.M MECHAN ICAL APPLIANCES . 


tests vacuum sweepers.. 

. Friction tests of vacuum. sweepers. 

. Efficiency test of a vacuum sweeper. 
. Efficiency test of a carpet ‘sweeper. and « a. broom. | 

fixtures. 


“HEAT APPLIANCES 


6. A.G.A. 1 adj justment tests of: gas. range top hieeens: we 
7. A.G.A. capacity and cost of operation tests of gas. range ~ burners. whe 
BLA. G.A. efficiency test of a gas range top burner. 
9 


A. G.A. capacity. and: cost of operation tests of range oven ‘and: broiler 


“burners. : 


yo. A.G.A. heat distribution tests. of a gas range’ ‘oven broiler. 
11. A.G.A. adj justment. tests of a gas range oven thermostat. 
12. A.G.A. accuracy tests of a gas range oven thermostat. 
* 28. Efficiency. and cost of operation test of an oil range top burner. © 
' 14. Heat distribution and cost of eperation test of an oil range oven, 


* American Gas Association. 


— 
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15. test an ice, electtic, gas, or “oil refrigerator. 


16: Pressure test of a pressure cooker. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


17. Practical. week with appliance cords and fuses. 
18. Temperature rangé and heat distribution of an electric it iron.- - 
19. Performance tests .of electric toasters. 


20. Performance tests of an electric percolator. 


'. at. Comparison. of electric heat, light, and power appliances. 


22. Efficiency arid cost of operation test of an electric range top element. 
23. Heating and cost of operation tests of an electric oven and broiler. 


24. Acquaintance tests of household motors. 
ee Illumination survey of a room. 
es Planning the lighting system of a room. 


The second year’s at College on appli- 


- ances consists of two lecture and two. laboratory ‘periods a week. 
throughout the year. It is based on the minimum standards and tests 
mentioned above. The course is still in the process’ ‘of development - 
and will be for some years because the work on minimum standards 


for household appliances is growing very. rapidly. Ve 
It begins with the fixed. ‘equipment in’ the basement-—furnaces, 


water heaters, plumbing, and wiring, and then deals with appliances | 
for the laundry, kitchen, dining room, and the house in general, under. 
‘te headings mechanical, heat, and electrical appliances. 


tests and related at present in use are: 


“TESTS oF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, AND RELATED | EXPERIMENTS 
_ (FIXED EQUIPMENT) 


‘ Efficiency and cost of operation of gas. water heaters. 

. Stand-by cost of gas water heaters. 

. Efficiency and cost of operation test of a hevoinne water heater... 
; Efficiency and cost of operation test of an electric water heater. 
. Tests of a water softener. 

. Planning a hot air heating installation. 

. Planning hot water and steam heating installations. 

. Comparison of radiator paints. 

Annunciator wiring exercise. 

House wiring exercise. 
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“HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING 


Clothes washing acquaintarice: tests. 

. Clothes washing machines, cleaning effectiveness 
, Clothes washing machines, wear test. 
Wringer and centrifugal drier, efficiency. 

. Gas heated clothes drier, cost of operation. 

. Gas heated i ironer, cost of operation. 

Electrically. heated ironet, cost of operation. 


Gearing of clothes washing. machines and ironers. 


. Centrifugal force machine. © 
Centrifugal clothes driers, theory and performance compared. 


Measuri ring instruments. 


. Surface tension of cleaning fluids. : 

. Vacuum sweepers, wear test: 

. Torricelli’s theorem of fluid flow: - 

. Vacuum sweepers, air flow by orifice method. 
Vacuum: sweepers, air flow thermal method. 
bs Wear and t tear tests of. cloth. 


BAT APPLIANCE BS 


G. AL gas range: approval requirements. 

. A.G.A. tests of ‘gas rarige top burners.” 

; A.G.A. tests of gas range oven and broiler burners. 

Expansion. of thermostat metals. 

Velocity: of draft, ‘theory: and performance compared. 

. Air hurnidity. 

. Gasoline range top ‘burner, ‘eis and cost of operation. ; 
. Ice refrigerator, minimum standards and cost of operation. 
Electric’ refrigerator, performance and cost of operation. . 


Gas refrigerator, performance: and cost of. operation. 


a Vegetable. peelers, compared. with hand peeling. ; 
Dishwashing machines, performance, 
i Specific heat of, metals. 

. Latent. heat of ice. 

. Latent heat of steam. ; 

. Heat value of fuel gas, ‘Junker calorimeter. 

‘Analy tical: balance... 7. 

. Heat value of food, bomb calorimeter. tied 

Conductivity of metal. 


| 
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ELECTRICAL APP LIANC ES. 


Electric fans, air-flow tests. 

.. Motor driven sewing machine. 

. Warming pad thermostat. os 

Electric stoves, thermal efficiency. 

. Underwriters’ ‘Laboratories specifications exible cord and heater cord. 
. A.E.I C. 2 specifications for heater cord sets. 

Potentiometer temperature, indicator. 


A.E.1,C. tests of électric i irons. 


A.E.I test of electric iron thermal efficiency. 

. E.T:L: tests of electric toasters. 

. E.T.Le tests of electric percolators.. 

. E.T.L. tests of electric waffle irons.. 

.. Resistance of three-heat electric range cleisients., 
. Resistance thermometer. _ 
. A.E.L.C. tests of electric range tap: elements. 

. A.E.L.C. tests of electric range ovens. 

Hydrogen jon concentration in foods. 


2 Association of Edison’ Ihiminating Companies. 
8 Electrical. 
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STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL STATUS OF THE HARD or. 
_ HEARING CHILD* 


“PURPOSE 
HIS study: had “as: ‘its purpose to 
ascertain the relationship of a. par- 


tial loss of hearing to intelligence, school: 
and “certain personality" 


achievement, 
traits: 


PROCEDURE 


Hearing: 1 was. tested by means of the: ae 
audiometer in two schools of. popu- 

lations of. Sos and 183 pupils, Tespec- 

-. of hearing and the first control group — 


tively. 
the larger school,. children 


_were selected for a hard of hearing’ 
 -. group, by means of tests with the 4-A, ° 
3-A, and-2-A audiometers at. intervals of. 
This. group was paired. 
In the first 
~ instance the factors of age, sex, race, and . 
of parents. were 
In the. second instance’ the. 
same factors, plus intelligence as deter-_ 


a week or more. 
. with two control -groups.. 
occupational status 


equated. 


-mined by Stanford-Binet, were equated, 
The Stanford-Binet: test of intelligence 
was administered: to the ‘hard of hearing 


group -and the- first . control group. 


_ The Stanford Achievement Test was ad- 
ministered to the hard of. hearing and 
to the second control group. 


In the smaller. school the. coefficients 


of were secured ‘between 
hearing and combined scores'-on two. 


‘group tests of intelligence and the Stan- —- 
‘ford Achievement Test. 


‘Personality ratings were made ‘the 


.teachers for.the forty-six hard of hear- 
children and second control group: ; 


FINDINGS 


The ‘the means 
of -Stanford- -Binet 1.Q.’s for the hatd 


is 6.42 + 1.30. A corresponding. differ- 


‘ence between two: paired groups ‘in’ the 


smaller: school is 8. 17+ 3.49. 

-2. The coefficient of ‘correlation be- 
tween hearing for the better ear and in-. 
telligence, with age .partialled out, is 
123, 029 for. the larger school and 


128+ 049 for the smaller school. 


3. An analysis of the test items of 
Stanford- Binet’ reveals no. difference in 


_ the quality of intelligence as ‘exhibited by he 
verbal and. non-verbal items. 


The difference in. achievement’ be- 
tween the hard of hearing and the sec- 

ond control. group is 1. 17 + 2.63: score .- 
points on the Stanford Achievement Test” 
in favor of the control group. The hard 
of hearing are superior in word meaning, 


* By Richard. Madden, Ph.D. Teachers Callers, ‘Columbia University, Contributions: te Béucation, 
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. Spelling, . aad ‘computation; 


they are inferior in paragraph meaning . 


and arithmetic’ reasoning. In no case is 
the difference statistically _ significant. 
There. may be many children with a 


greater loss of hearing than these, who 


are deficient in. achievement, but they 


- constitute less than five per cent of the. 


school population. 
5. The coefficient of be- 


tween hearing and achievement is 
which is reduced to .035+:049 


when. ‘intelligence is: partialled out. 
6. Teachers’ ratings for attentiveness, 


‘promptness of obedience, attitudes to-. 


ward the social situation, and conduct 


show no difference between the two . 


groups. The: teachers: do designate the 
hard of hearing less often as leaders ‘and 
more. often. as thy and solitary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study supports. the re- 


ports which demand that the school be 


more concerned ‘about children with a 


partial loss of hearing. 


2. The. 


first concern of the 
should be the saving of hearing for its — 


own: sake. This i is important to - 
justify a program of remedial treatment. 

-3. If a partial loss of hearing has ad-. 
versely affected: achi¢vement, it has 
also adversely affected intelligence as” 


measured’ by Stanford-Binet, Several 


' studies in the field have involved this as- 


sumption, evidently, for the factor of in- 


_ telligence has not been controlled. This 
study is in agreement with practically . 


every other study in. the field in finding 


the hard of hearing children to be re- 


tarded several months in achievement, 
but this difference. is accounted for -by 
deficiency. in ‘intelligence, which’ 
seems to be a more acceptable explana- 
tion than to ascribe os. cause te poor: 


hearing. 


- 4. The. of 


- hard of hearing child is more like that of . - 
normal in “hearing than like the 


havior of the deaf. 


5. Expectation of beneficial ‘results 


from a program of remedial medical 


treatment seems to lie primarily in. social 
behavior. and - ‘future vocational adjust- 
ment rather than in scholastic achieve- 
ment in the tool subjects. 


HOUSING AND. LIVING CONDITIONS 
WOMEN STUDENTS* 


IN THE WESTERN. ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT MACOMB— 
SCHOOL YEARS. 1928, 1928- 1929, 


book 


- pects of housing which supplements or 


-supplants- mere expression of opinion. It. 
represents the evolving aspects of hous- 


comprises an intensive 
experimental study of specific as- 


ing ‘ard the of a dor- 
‘mitory upon the housing situation. 
ferences in academic achievement, health, 
‘and social experiences ‘under the various ~ 


‘Dif- 


housing. conditions are measured, and the: 


* By Caroline Grote, Ph. “Teachers Columbia ‘University, Contributions to ‘Education, 


No. 507. 
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reliability of the measutes used i is tested: 


The statistical significance ‘of .data is 


_ presented. 


-.. Previous. investigations: of the housing 


and living conditions of ‘college women 
‘are summarized. They furnish some fac- 


tual. material concérning types - of 
housing, and descriptions of present: 


_ ¢onditions. 
SOURCES OF DATA 

“Data obtained by. giving "intelligence 

tests, by compilations from such college 


school records as were avail- 
able, by questionnaires, by individual or 


group interviews, by conferences, by.ob- 
servation, and by visits, are presented 


and interpreted. 
Replies ‘to. a: questionnaire concerning 
% college housing were received from 76 


out of 93-deans of women of the teach- 


ers colleges in the United States. "These 


responses, tabulated and evaluated, gave. 
a body of opinion regarding the. relative 
values of different types of housing. 


’-Some deans had studied housing from 
the scholastic side, others from. the 
health side; and still others from the so- 


cial side, but none_reported having stud- 


ied. any of: these’ aspects statistically. 
There is a dearth of studies ofa sys- 
‘tematic objective type dealing with the 


ferent types of housing. Preferences as 
to types of housing a are based largely on 
opinion. 


_PROCEDURE 


The situation in 


laste, the college town. in question, is 


:eonsidered and described. .The purpose 
of the description is to’ show advantages 
“and disadvantages. of the different types © 


of housing.” ‘Houses and householders 


| - were investigated by means ‘of question-: 


naires, 
_ The one dormitory which the college af- aes 
_ fords is- described in detail. 


_ used, 


surveys, ‘interviews, and visits. 


The average score’ for. three consecu- 


tive years of the freshman students liv- 
-ing in each type of housing was found 


with respect to each factor studied. 


‘Group ranges of scores and group avér-. 


ages were summarized and’ tabulated, 
The. same type. of study was made of the 


.. sophomores who had not changed their 5 
housing and living conditions during their - 


freshman and sophomore years. A 
.To test the reliability of the measures 
the statistical. significance: of -the 
data for the three years, was ‘ascertained.- 
Data for a fourth year, 1929-1930, were - 


added, and a four-year combination was 
made. 


The statistical. significance -of 
these data was also determined. Conclu- 
sions were drawn from the freshman 


-study and the four-year combination. 


FINDINGS AND. CONCLUSIONS . 


- The findings, tested for reliability, in- . 
dicated that observed differences in na- 
tive: intelligence, in high school aver- 
ages, in. number of study hours, and j 
fall. health scores were not statistically 


‘significant, and showed no relation 
_ tween these factors and the type of hous- 
‘ing selected by entering freshmen. 

factors of achiévement as related to dif- 


Observed differences were in favor of 
the dormitory and the students’ homes - 


more often than of any other groups. It 
_is a striking. fact that in case 
“of the 189 comparisons of observed dif- 


ferences which were made was there any 
statistically. significant difference in favor ; 


: ‘of those rooming at one place and eating : 
‘at another. 
‘in no case was. there any significant. dif- - 


It is still more striking that 


ference in favor of the light housekeep- — 
ers and of those who _sopperted, them... 


‘selves. 
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Improvement “of conditions in. off- 
campus ‘houses “appeared. . _Achievement 
_ has. become more nearly uniform. The . 


Macomb may bé. due in some measure. to 


the standards set by the dormitory. at 


| THE SCHOLASTIC BEHAVIOR OF A SELECTED GROUP | 
OF UNDERGRADUATE HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS* 7 


purpose 
HE purpose of this. study was: to 
discover, through an analysis of the. 


of a large group of undergradu-. 


- ‘ates, possible differences between attain- 


in home economics subjects and 
attainment in background subjects. By 
_ means of classifying students on the basis. 


ofan objective common denominator, an 
‘attempt was made to discover whether 
- or not variations in achievement in given 
subjects existed within the group itself. 


_. SOURCES OF DATA AND THEIR TREATMENT 


The data used for this study were: 


(1) the distributions of ‘intelligence tests 


scores of seven freshman classes, 9,663 - 
students in four state. universities; (2) 
gross intelligence test scores for. 2,135 . 
freshman women from five of these seven: 
classes ; (3) intelligence test scores and | 
grades i in all subjects for students major- - 
~ ing in home ‘economics, in two of the 

freshman classes included under “(1)._ 


‘These ‘students constituted the. selected 


group of home economics - undergradu-_ 


ates with whose scholastic behavior this 


study is- chiefly concerned. Records of 
gtades and jntelligence test scores were 


"obtained from officers of the universities 
in question. 


_scores were 40.49 and -below. 
ta describe more ‘fully the nature of the. 
‘selected group, these students were com- ; 


Courses in the student - 


-programs were classified under given jects. analyzed. 


subject ‘the grailes . in: 


‘course were weighted and average grades 
Intelligence 


computed for each subject.: 
test scores of the selected group of home 
economics students were converted into 


sigma scores and the’ group classified, 
‘upon the basis of these scores, into four. a 
groups as follows: Group I, those stu- 
dents whose sigma scores were 59.50 and- 
above ; Group II, those students whose 
. sigma scores ranged. from 49. 50 to’ 59.49; 
Group III, those students whose sigma - 


scores “ranged from 40.50 to’ 49.49; 
Group IV, those students whose sigma 


pared in. regard to performance on a 
standard intelligence test with: students 


from ‘the aforementioned seven fresh- 


man classes. 


FINDINGS 


Of the selected groups a 182 a 
economics undergraduates, 29.66 per 
cent had intelligence i test scores as high _ 
as the. mean of the freshman class to - 


which they. belonged. 


The grades of entering students who 
‘scored: as high S.D. above the 
_mean of the freshman class tended to be-. 
high in practically all the. fourteen sub-- 
Elementary- chemistry 


* By Ruth Connor, Ph. D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to. Education, 


.No. 497. 


In order © 


-not’. finish college. 
four-fifths. of the non- graduating group 


‘STUDIES 


"was the only in which as many 
as 10 per cent. of this highest group made 
It was the only 
subject in: which as many as 30 per-cent. 


grades as low as D. 


-of this group failed to make grades as 


high as B. 


' to do satisfactory work in practically all 
the fourteen subjects: 
“economics. _ 

The two groups (IL and qv) whose 


a intelligence test scores were below: 


~ mean of the classés to which they be- 


longed, tended to make grades no higher. 


than average in most of the fourteen sub- 
_jects analyzed. . 


difficult. . 


Keon 60 per cent of the: entering 


- group of 182 home. economics majors did 
A few. more than 


had intelligence test scores below” the. 
-mean of the freshman ‘class to which 
- they belonged. Biology,- 


They had most - 


Elementary. chemistry 
*. and economics. were the two subjects 
which these students seemed to find most 


elementary 


IN ‘EDUCATION 
economics, = were’ 
the subjects in which most of the very 
low. grades of the group. 
made. 

When compared group by group (clas-. 


-: sified’ according to performance. on a 


‘standard. intelligence test), there was 
little difference i in the scholastic behavior 
of entering: students and of graduating 
students. On the whole, grades of ‘stu- 
- dents belonging to the graduating group’ 
whose intelligence test scores were above 


‘the mean showed a definite tendency to. - 


better in.all subjects than those 


students: of the graduating group who - 


: scored below the mean. « 
. When students majoring in home eco- 


nomics at three educational levels—high 


school,. college, ‘and graduate school— 


were compared in regard to perform-. . 


‘ance on intelligence tests, the pattern of © 


behavior was found to be essentially the 
same. 


The findings of this study suggest’ a 
need of a policy of selection of students 
who ‘should prepare to ‘teach home: 
economics. 


cA ‘COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES* 


SPECIAL for. and 


mentally. handicapped children have 


-. rapidly increased. in number during the: 


past three decades. Of these various 


classes, those which. have been organized 


_ for the enrollment of the mentally sub- 
normal have been especially. encouraged 


by administrative authorities because of 


the advantages resulting from the segre- 


gation of the mentally Soom the 
“normal groups. .Few scientific studies, . 
however; have been ‘made in this field of 


education. 


THE PROBLEM 


- Since facilities. are not available in 
‘most educational systems for organizing 
a sufficient number’ of special classes to . 


By Annette Bennett, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 510, 


child mechanical ability. 
' data concerning.each child were obtained 
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take care of all the mentally defective 
children, large numbers of these chil- 
dren remain in the. regular elementary 
‘In an. investigation, the results 
of which aré.-presented in. this disserta-_ 
tion, the writer was. interested in making 

a comparative study, by the case study’ 


‘grades. 


method, of fifty subnormal ‘children in 
the regular. grades, matched in chrono- 


logical age, mental age, and intelligence’ 


quotient, with fifty subnoriial children 
~ who-had profited by one year or more of 
. instruction ‘in the special classes. 


termine. -whether. there were any- impor- 


“tant factors in educational history, school - 
achievement, physique, personality, or ad-_ 
. justment to the social régime which dif- 


: ee the one group from the other. 


PROCEDURE 


The chronological age was kept con- - 
S$ stant for both groups and. strictly objec- 
tive methods were used in the -selection 
the cases. 
to measure school ‘achievement consisted. 


The battery of tests used 


of the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types 


Spelling Scale. “The MacQuarrie Test 
-was used to secure a rating for each 
Additional 


from teachers’. reports, 
cards, physical examination blanks, and 
personal. questionnaites. 


FINDINGS 


This did not aim at an inves.’ 
“tigation of the causes of the similarities. 


. and differences that were found betweén 
the groups. he 
‘could ‘not. be. explained without further 


’ research, They may be due to the fac- 


The 
purpose of the’ investigation -was to de- 


school - record 


In general, the findings _ 


tors involved in the identification. of spe- 


cial class children by the teachers who — 


nominate them and by the authorities - 


-who select them. 


That sex acts: as. a. nelective is 


‘seen: in the fact that there were more 


than twice as. many: boys in the opetial 
classes as gitls. 


In gross’ physical defects the 


can readily detect—strabismus, 


for example—the special‘ class children. 
outnumbered the grade group almost 
two to However, there was slight 


difference between the mean. number of. — 


physical defects, disorders, diseases, and 


stigmata which were reported for the. . 


two groups-in the detailed physical ex- 


‘aminations given. by the school health 
‘Both groups were handicapped 


officers. 
by poor eyesight, -but . the. inferiority of 


_ the special class group in vision was the 


most. significant difference obtained from’ 


the analysis of. the ‘medical. 


blanks. 
On_ the battery of tests, 


the mean achievement scores of the grade 


- group excelled. those of the special group 
"A, B, C, and D, the New Standard Arith- i 


metic Test, and the Morrison-McCall. 


in all four types of reading,.in arith- 


metic computation, arithmetic reasoning, ~ 
‘and spelling. 


If one may. judge by the 
number of-cases that scored two.or more 


zeros in the ‘four types of reading tests, - 4 
- the number of extremely poor readers. 
in the special group outnumbered those 
in the grade group four to one, 
grade group: also showed marked. su- 
periority to the special group in spelling. 


The 


The items in which the mean scores 


the two groups ‘showed no significant 
differences were as follows: vocabulary © 
rating, nationality, occupational rating 
of fathers, mechanical aptitude, average 
“age upon. entering. school above the kin- 
dergarten, average number of different 
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schools attended, average yearly itechen,” 


" average attendance during the past year, 
average . age ‘of. playmates, choice of 


. games, activities outside of school: hours, - 


membership: in - clubs, frequency of at- 


tendance at social functions, and psychotic . “7 


‘tendencies as indicated by. responses on 


an abbreviated form of the Woodworth- . 
; Mathews Personal Data Questionnaire. 
The results of the investigation .em- 


4 following needs: 


_ There should: be more careful selec- 


en and. grading of the’ children assigned 
to special. classes. 


lished in all special class systems to avoid’ 
the heavy toll of failures in fon. 


grade. 


. More- individual ‘remedial ‘instruction. 


is needed. 


‘The social needs of subnormal 
child should be one of the major con-..... 
siderations of the special class teacher. 


- Physical examinations in the first year 


of school life should’ be followed by. - 
- remédial treatment to eliminate’ as far as 
_ possible any ‘physical handicaps ‘which 
will hinder a in his school work. 


“SOME ASPECTS OF SELF-INSIGHT* 


AS FOUND IN A TWO-YEAR NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sa a shiny representative om the pres- 
ent interest in character research, 
this: ‘investigation has been concerned 


with the problem. of self-insight.: It has 
measured the accuracy of the -self- esti- f 


mate of a group of 270 normal school 


*. students in. a wide variety of situations, 


academic and. social, for. the purpose’ of 


_ discovering to what degree self-insight in. 


. one field is related to self-insight in other 


fields and to seek out any meaning or : 
. significance. which may reside in the ac- - 


. curacy or. bias of these self-judgments. 


The self-estimates of these students in BF 


2 the academic field ‘rangéd from judging 
‘the number-of correct answers made on 


_ objective entrance tests to the judgment - 


- of ane’s relative standing among a class- 


room of students. The latter is a-highly 


social situation, the former is practically. 


non-social. In the mon-academic ‘field 


the judgments which were secured in-" 


By Robert: Ww. Shaw, . Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia’: University, Contributions to Edu- 
sation, No.. 448. 


cluded-.a: scale of timidity-confidence, 
questionnaire yielding one’s degree of . 
‘awareness of universal adjustment mech-. 
‘anisms, and a “Choice. of Course” blank Be 
filled out. just prior to deciding between __ 
Primary and Intermediate training. The - 


latter form was designed: to see how 


- much self-analysis a student would make 
on his own initiative. In all, ten separate 
_and distinct self-appraisals were ‘secured. 


CONCLUSIONS | 


‘The main conclusions drawn from this 


body of data are as follows:. 


The reliabilities of the ‘measures 
average .74 when misjudgments. are’ 


scored in ‘terms of .over- and ‘under- 


estimate. 

2 Errors of self. estimate 
dominantly over- estimates. For a given’ 
student, however, the nature .of the task 


to be judged and. the type .of scale used 
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in. judging this. are significant 
tures in determining whether -an over- 
‘estimate or an under-estimate will result. 

3. On scales in which one is- asked to 
compare oneself. with others, correlations 


‘between estimated and - actual achieve- 


ment. range between .33 and .44. On 


- scales in which one. is not -required 
‘make such a ‘comparison; similar corre- . 
lations range between: .69 and .88. ‘These 


non-comparative estimates: are thus of 
- sufficient accuracy to be of some infor- 


mational and guidance value. This holds 

true ‘in -both. academic and social fields. 
academic ~ 
over- and -under-estimate and timidity- 
confidence 


4. Correlations between 
are low and ‘conflicting. 
Marked over- and under-estimate help 
in identifying atypical social individuals 


~” but are of little value in classifying them 
‘according to confidence: or lack of. con- 


fidence. 


5. Likewise, no is 
found between academic over- and 
_der-estimate and over- and under-accom- - 
-plishment for a given intelligence level. 
6. An r.of .54 is the only marked cor- 


relation of any self-estimate with intelli- 
“gence. is on the- most non-social 


estimate. 
come low as social elements are added. 


The correlations en 


to one’s judging task. 
No r larger. than .16 is ‘eee: 


‘tween. present measures - of -self-insight 


and present measures of teaching success. 
8. A-rather distinct tendency of timid 
students to admit themselves ‘socially in- 


adequate has been found. As judged by _. 


case studies, the more. timid also i initiate. 
a larger. ‘proportion of. self- analysis with- 


out this-analysis appeating to contribute 


to adaptive power. If this is true,.it-ap- 


- pears that self-analysis does. not have a 


valuable role among these less confident 
personalities,. unless: skilled guidance to-. 
ward action is also at-hand. a 
In considering the total number of 
measures taken, one is struck with the . 

fact that no measure indicates:much be- 

yond its own territory or field. It would. 
be. more correct to speak of insights -. 
rather than insight. The average inter- 
correlation of seven. measures is only 
183. In terms of over- and under-esti- 


mate. ‘there-is thus not a strong- ‘tendency 
to’ think highly of oneself in all fields,. 
‘even though one’ may over-rate 
very in some of 


the Syracuse (N. Y. ) Po 


Standard : 


Alone Can Bring Plenty 


- The old, old plaint that labor cae 


capital and-that capital in turn oppresses 


‘Tabor, is a myth which weaker humans. - 


.. use to nurture their passions and excuse 


' their failures, Dr. Edward L. Thorn- | 
dike, of “Teachers College, Columbia: 


University, told a- brilliant audience of 
scientists and guests at a. general session 
_ of the American Association for the Ad- 


Vanicement of’ Science, in Lincoln Audi- 
toriurmi. 


He acknowledged the of 
. the present distribution of capital, but he 


‘called to account, not those who create’ 


capital ot those who possess its greater 


share, but the nations of the world. which 
permit ‘capital to. be squandered in the. 
gigantic folly of war,.and leave the dis-’ 
-" covery of truth and. human betterment to’ 

‘a small, unaided group of devotees ‘of - 


 science.. 
“Thorndike. said: 
“If we keep the peace, and if science 


. is: allowed: to do what it can, enough ma- 


terial capital can probably be created 


"from nature within a ‘single lifetime to’ 
'. give each of the 50 per cent who now 


have the least much more to‘ turn over 


to his chitdren at the end of his life than . 
he would have if: he now received his - 


equal share ‘of. all the capital owned by 
men: 
world tliat encourages ‘war be 


_- tween nations and lets the discovery of . 
truth — upon the unaided 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER... 
‘DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE : 
“Teacher, College, as an imstitution, holds no position, advocates 


each member untrammeled to present 
and hus researches: _ him to, believe.” 


, F rom the New York Times: : 


Fronting the Bosporus. 


of Paul Btonres- as 
president of the two American colleges— 
Robert College and the Constantinople 
Woman's College—at Istanbul marks the 


beginning of a new chapter in the life eS | 
‘those two institutions. They stand but a 


little way apart looking across the Bos- 
porus from Europe into Asia. The he- 


-roi¢. labors..of their ‘pioneers, Cyrus” 


Hamlin, George Washburn, Caleb Gates, 


-and Miss Mary Mills Patrick, estab- 


lished them where the old Greek trading 
post of- Byzantium “reared its head” 


above all the cities of the East under the |. — 


name of Constantinople. ‘The old Roman 
road along which one has pictured’ the 


_primitive .shepherds with their flocks, the’ ~ 
' daring Greek peddlers, and ‘the clanking 
Roman legions passing has been multi- . - 
. plied into converging railroads and plane 
routes, but all lead into the capital under 


a new name, which is the gateway to 


_ Asia Minor and also the southern water- 


gate to the Black-Sea.: 


Dr. Monroe brings to this position an ~~ 
_experience that is exceptional. It is 


doubtful whether any one else has so 


_ wide and thoroughgoing an acquaintance 


with educational institutions and methods 


throughout the world. Detailed surveys’. 
have been made under: his personal direc- 
‘tion in. the Philippine Islands, - Puerto 


of a few ‘ctirious of science 
‘seems to the psychologist afflicted with 
-infantilism, or insanity, or both.” 


Thorndike Tells Scientists Peace. 


‘Rico, and’ und first- Shand’ 
- and observations in the Far East and the 


Near East. For years he has been di- 


rector of the International Institute of 


Teachers. College and has-also been a 
teacher at Columbia . University ‘and 


Barnard. . The: West in ‘giving him to 
' the Near East is making what might . 
‘well be called -a Constantinian contribu- 
- tion in the field of education. 
These institutions of which he becomes © 
_ the single. head are. but two of the six 


American educational centers included in 


~.the Near East College Association.group, 


the others being the American Univer- 
sity at Beirut, the International College 


at Smyrna, the American College of. 
Sofia, and Athens College in Greece. 
'_. There are a dozen. more institutions of 


like origin... They are called “American” 


because they. were originated-in America, 
have been more or less under the direc- - 


tion and control’ of American boards of 


- directors, with more or less American 
.. support. They have varying courses and 
disciplines, from Egypt to Persia. ‘The 
purpose of all the institutions may be de- 
e fined in the statement of the aims of .- 


one: to afford to the young: people of 


~ the country in which it is located a thor-.- 
og ough literary, scientific, and practical ed- . 
Mcation. that will develop high character 
‘and fit them for duties of. citizenship. in 


their own country. 


The two colleges in Istanbul’ ‘have the 
most difficult problems, and it is there- 


fore -of. first importance that a man of 


such high qualifications should be selected — 
to go forward in codperation with the 
young republic” in these its formative 
years. 


the. New York Times: 


Educate All Youths 


Can we afford to provide secondary © 
‘education for everyone? There is un- 
doubtedly a short-term and a long-term 

- answer to-the question. From the long- 
- term point of. view, if society. decided to 
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gufliciently in the way of other 


economic goods, there is little‘ question 
that secondary education could be’ pro- 
vided for everyone: . The short-term an-: 


swer. might. be somewhat different. It. . 
 -would certainly be very difficult at the. 


present time to imagine ‘the American. . 
people being willing to submit to the ad- ~ 


‘ditional taxation required to provide ade- 


quate secondary for the entire 


population. 


“It is all very. will to say ‘that we are 
spending so many hundreds of millions of 
dollars .on cosmetics, chewing gum, and 
candy when. this money could be spent on. 


‘education. ‘During.the short-term period . 


it could not: be spent on education with- 


_out great disruption of the: economic 


order. 


On the other. bind, the long-term 


standpoint we -have. the available eeo- 


-nomic energy to provide almost any con- 
ceivable amount of education. At pres- 
-ent we have 10,000,000 people unem- 
- ployed. “Certainly it is not dificult to 
_ imagine using even: 1,000,000 ‘of those 


people in providing more education. We 


are at the present time spending approxi-. - 
mately $1,000,000,000 on secondary edu- © 


cation, and it would take perhaps another 
$1,000;000,000' to provide secondary ed-- 
ucation for everyone. ‘But with an-eco- 
nomic order as efficient as ours, with. 
millions of people being displaced by au- 


‘tomatic machinery, we could easily.evolve 
methods by which education could be pro- -- 


vided for everyone and all the other pro- 4 


ductive ‘activities go on.. 


In this. regard society is Suiihesncideille a 


_ different from what it was a few genera- 


tions ago. Perhaps even-as late as two 


| generations. ago it was impossible to pro- 


duce énough for everybody. Now -the- 


machines will produce more than enough 


and-leave millions of people unemployed. 


-. By proper occupational distribution we 


could easily see that hundreds of thou- 


- sands,-or even millions, of thése people 


are engaged in as. adequate edu- 


‘cation. 


The long- term ‘answer. as to 


“we can afford secondary education ne-. 


cessitates a’ _consideration of the avail- 


sable economic energy in: oe United a 
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States. hundred and forty years 


‘ago. ‘approximately. 99 per cent of all the 
people’ were engaged in agriculture or 
allied pursuits. In other words, it took 


go per cent. of the. population to provide ~ 
the basic food, clothing, and shelter ‘for 


‘ the entire population. To-day 20 per cent 


of the population. can provide -all the © 


food, clothing, and shelter, and leave 80 


In a society where it takes 90 per’ cent 
of all. the people to provide the essentials 
for physical existence, it is impossible to 
_ provide. in a very large amount education 


> or,. for that: matter, any other cultural : 
_ activity. In a society of great potential 


efficiency, such as ours, we can provide 


_ almost any amount of any given cultural. 


‘activity. . 
According to our most- recent census, 


‘approximately 20 per cent ‘of the popu-° 
jation was engaged ‘in agriculture. We 
‘are told, however, on the best of engi- | 
‘neering. authority, that. one-half this 
number could easily provide all the farm.” 


products. 


Recently I. was- talking to one of the ~ 
‘leading engineers. in America, who is - 


‘making an energy study of the country 


and estimating the number of people it. 


. would take to rum our major industries. 
As impossible as. it seems,’ his figures 


_- . show that 4,000 people could raise the. 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat needed an- 

nually- in this: country: If we installed 

the most modern machinery in all-indus- 

“ try:and on farms we could release mil- . 


lions of people. from their present tasks. 


Basically, if.a few people can provide . 
the food, clothing, and ‘shelter, then soci-_ 


_ ety has the alternative as to the use it 


_ will put the rest of the people to. - In. 
United States there ‘is no shadow of 
doubt ‘that, if the popular. opinion so de-- 


_ sired, enough of this economic energy 


could ‘be diverted to secondary education. 


to provide such for everyone. When we 


'. stop to consider that it is only a matter — 
of some 200,000 or 300,000 people that . 


would be necessary in addition ‘to the 


_ present teachers, you can see how simple — 
the task would -be from the long-term 


standpoint. 


The decision then. rests upon the 
relative values in a society.. If we want 
more education we can have it, provided 
we will operate our economic order at 
its productive ficiency. 


the New York Times: 


per cent to provide cultural services and — 
other types of commodities and services. 


Professor T. H. Briggs Sees Na- ~ 


tional Planning. by Social Lead- . 
- ers Replacing Present System. . 


The future of secondary education, i in- 


cluding a central planning: commission 
and “varying so that it will be appropri- — 
ate to the abilities, interests, and prob- ’- 
- able needs of each individual,” was out- 
lined by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of . 


Teachers College, Columbia. University, 


in an address at the Secondary Education 


Conference, in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, Teachers College.. 


“In marked contrast. with the present, ; 
‘the near future will enter upon an exten- 
‘sive program of comprehensive planning,” ; 
he declared. “Instead of small units, - 

‘often as small as a local: school, being - 
left free to do as they please, which usu- ° 

-ally means following outworn tradition 
or imitating hopefully some:equally hope-: 
‘ful incompletely considered novelty, 
society will.utilize its best minds ‘to-plan- 
the outlines of the whole . educational 


program. 
“Educators, philosophérs, sociologists, 


economists, and others. of learning, wis-. ” 
dom, and wide experience will be set. 


upon. ‘a continuous labor. Costly though 


it “might seem, such a group working in 


the service of the whole nation would be 
more economical than hundreds or thou- 


‘sands of less competent groups working 
less effectively, and repetitiously, at. the - 


present time, 


“The general olan, produced and con- | 
tinually modified by this central planning 
group, will indicate the researches desir- - 
able: and necessary to be made and will 
‘leave freedom to all units for adaptation 


to local needs and. for exercise of i ingenu- 


ity in’ arrangement and presentation. 
Organization will be logical and ‘func- _ 
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tional ‘the whole program, not, as 
so often the case with those of no vision, 
. a dead end in itself.” 


“The new secondary education will be. 


based on a- general recognition by the 


_ Public that it is wise investment by 
ciety. that each individual shall become. 


better able and better disposed to con- 
tribute. to social welfare and. advance- 


ment, Professor Briggs declared, adding: | 
“No longer will application to any © 


: studies that may -be elected or assigned, 
regardless of their promise of ultimate 


social worth, be encouraged or permit-" 
ted; no longer will mere attendance at 


school be desired by youth or considered 
laudable by the public. Results will be 


“as carefully evaluated as those from. any 
This realization. 


other investment. 
the importance of education is not gen- 
eral at the present time. 
ally comes to the leaders of society it will 


-be no more difficult for them, by intelli- © 
gent and industrious evangelicism, to 


spread: it convincingly to the public. at 
large than it was one. and two genera- 


_tions ago to spread the popular — 


“ment for schools.” 


The system would provide for an ose 
- cation beyond the fundamentals for all 
normal youth. Each student would re- - 
ceive an education that would be espe- 


"cially adapted to his: abilities. 


-“Whether one believes. or not in the 


obligation of democracy to furnish equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, he must 
. face the fact, as the future will face it, 


that there is nothing else to. do with ‘ 
Professor. 


youth but - educate them,” 
. Briggs asserted. 

- “Youth cannot be turned loose to 
spend the years between elementary 
‘schooling and: maturity in amusing them- 


selves; nor can youth be put i in cold stor- . 


age to await the proper time for their 
advent into the social order:. 


- “The future will provide, above the 


elementary grades, a sorting school to 


find for what each individual youth shows. 
then, sorted accord- 


- Most promise. 
ing to what each one is judged most com- 
_ petent to do immediately ‘for himself and 
ultimately for society, the individual will 


forwarded into -speciali-. 


When it actu- 


and. in most -cases- 


with his fellows the com- 


program that is essential for all.”. 


Nation-Wide School System to 

-Train Agricultural | Leaders. 
Proposed by. Dr. Russell 

The establishment ad 


schools throughout the country at which 
farmers with. a high school education 


could be trained as intelligent leaders in 
‘the agricultural field would do much.to 
remedy the present agricultural crisis, 
_Dr. James E. Russell, dean emeritus of -. 
Teachers College, declared at the con- . 


ference on secondary. education: in the . 
Horace. Mann’ Auditorium, Teachers . 


College. 


“Just now we are beginning to hear 
rumblings ‘of a coming storm,” Dean™ 
Russell asserted. agricultural 
problem is the most important one the. 
government has meet. 


and unmade civilizations. It has built 


and overthrown governments, throughout . 


history. 

“What is needed in -the agricultural 
community is an_ intelligent, progressive, 
and vocal leadership. Farmers are: 
struggling with a problem of which they. 


know little and they are incompetent a 


act on what they do know.” 

At present agricultural. leadership is 
‘sadly deficient” when it is compared to 
political, commercial, or industrial lead- 
ership, he added. 

Agricultural leadership could “not be: 


. expected to develop from the universities 
of the country, Dean. Russell : declared, 


because university graduates are special- 
“narrow special- 


ists." Even graduates of. agricultural © 


colleges do not usually become farmers, - - 
acting rather as research workers and 


civil service employes, he added. 


“The difficulties facing the agrieul- 
tural world are so great and so wide- 


spread that it is almost impossible to. 
suggest points of attack,” he continued. 
“Students from vocational 


vocational 


It has madé° 
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ochéols obtain a certain ‘facility for lead: 
‘ership, but without’ the necessary: infor- 
mation they, too, becorne voices. in the 


wilderness.” 


Dean Russell suggested a 
school, “modeled after: a junior “college,” 
-Wwhieh would include in its ‘curriculum 
such subjects: as economics, credit; taxa- 
tion, and labor, world production, mar- 
keting, distribution, codperative. trading, 


' _ insurance, law. as relating to notes. and 
mortgages, and government, particularly 


cost and revenues of government:. 


He- declared that a four-months-course 
in the slack agricultural season each year 
for four years would provide the anil 


of leadership. 


From the: New World 
3 Telegram: 


1. Activity in Public Affairs Called: 


High Schools’ Duty 


High schools of the. nation must .cori- 
‘sider the economic security of the masses, 
Jesse H.- Newton, director of. the 
Lincoln School and professor of educa- 


. tion at: Teachers College, told the con-— 
‘ference on secondary education at that: 


college... 


“The times demand,” ‘he said, “that 
the high school teacher ‘and administrator. 


become more active ‘participants in pub- 


lic affairs, that .they -have convictioris 


with reference to the establishment of 


economic justice and: the reconstruction. 
_.of aur machinery of government. 


_. °“High school teachers can no longer 

be indifferent to the horrible inequality 
the distribution. ‘of wealth in this 
country.’ 


“All our prattle about democracy’ and. 
equality of opportunity. in education is. 


hypocritical so long as this inequality ex- 


ists and the problem is not boldly stud- 


ied in. the high school. 
_’ “Boys and girls must be sent out of the 
American high school with the will to re- 


‘construct American life in the interest of ~ 


. the “masses, the common pom, if you 
_. please.. 


“The teacher;” he -declared, “is “of 

- course the key to the. whole situation.” 
' Dr. Newlon indicted the secondary : 
_ school as “a stronghold of conseryatism, 
_ whose curriculum is hopelessly traditional 


and not vitally connected with the needs 


‘of youth.” He charged that it evaded - 
- social issues and was still dominated by- 


an aristocratic tradition, which accounted 


‘for the continued emphasis upon classical 
. studies.: 


Summarizing ‘thie reports of-a group 


of “the most liberal- minded city school . 
superintendents in America,” whom he- . 
had consulted; Dr. Newlon said they 
were agreed that high schools also were - 

- under dominance by the colléges, lacked’ 


an adequate social or educational -philoso- 


phy, had extremely inflexible curricula 


and teaching, had no satisfactory pro- 


gram of educational and vocational guid-. - 
ance, -received inadequate’ financial sup- 

“port, and had. teachers who were 
narrowly trained, lacking in scholarship. 
or initiative. 


“A. responsibility,” ‘Dr Newlon 
said, “rests upon the teacher-training in- 


‘stitutions. The study: of education must 
become primarily the study of sociology, | 
of politics, of ethics, of aesthetics, of 


morals, of philosophy. 


_ “The last generation has produced the- , 
orists in. secondary education who, — 
through lack. of interest in social prob- © 
‘lems, become the defenders of the status ~ . 
quo.. Our. greatest’ need js for theorists. . 
whose courage is commensurate with the 
task of leading the high school out of the t 


wilderness of fear and confusion.” 


_. The responsibility of the high school © 
teacher was-also emphasized by Profes- 
sor Maxie N. Woodring, of Teachers. 


College, who said the teacher must see 
that every child had a chance to succeed 
and work for the good of himself and 


society. : 


“The teacher must be able to r= 


with ‘intelligence the structure of the 


.aéroplane,” she said. . “He must be able 
to ‘make a hole in one’ and demonstrate. . 


the Australian crawl expertly. He must 


use the adolescent’s vocabulary with ease - 


and understanding. The teacher must be 


.a good sport, a pal, leaving the classroom 
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for the great living sssign- 


‘ments with his 


die: New York World 


Telegram: 


‘Declares Teaching System Shows 
_ Wastage of Labor. 


industry and eliminate their.‘ ‘enormous” 


 awaste of labor, Professor Arthur: I. 


Gates, of Teachers College, told Colum- 


bia Summer Session students in ‘Horace 


Mann auditorium. 


Professor Gates said that 40 per ‘cent . 
of the time spent in teaching reading and. 
spelling could be saved by discarding an-— 


tiquated methods. 


“Such ‘saving will mean the emancipa- . 


‘ tion of pupil and teacher,” he said. “Re- 


lieved of much of the burden of labori- 


ous teaching of mechanical skills, the 
teacher..miay become a new personage, 
discovering human talents, cultivating 


- better: taste, managing the growth of . 


"personality, improving community life. 
“In times like these, we should con- 
- serve where we can without loss of edu- 


. - cation return. Savings in many instances 


are along lines that result -in serious de- 


ficiencies in the development of. youth.” 


Professor Gates advocated elimination 


of supplementary ‘drill, calling the prac- 


* tice unsound in theory. 
“Tt neglects the fact that a special skill, 


| such as a phonetic attack for reading, 


‘cannot ‘be developed in isolation from the 
real thing.. 


if transfer did occur fully, the method is 
wasteful, dull, and narrow. 


“Time spent in phonetic. drills, for ex- 


ample, is extremely formal, exacting, and 
’ uneducative along | other. lines, in ‘com- 
parison with genuine reading. 


“We must learn to kill several . birds | 
“A single exercise .may 


with one stone. 


contribute at once to the development of 
skills in reading; writing, and spelling; 
to literary, artistic and dtamatic tastes; - 
to the store of vital information; to 


‘Moreover, the. theory is — 
really based on an unjustified confidence — 
the transfer of training. ‘Third; even 


‘advancement of habits of thinking,-i imag- 


ining, feeling, self-management, trust-. 


worthiness, and social: coéperativeness.” 
“progres-- 


Professor Gates attacked - 
sive” as well as traditional methods. He 
said the weakness of the progressive 
technique was that it provided inadequate 
guidance. 

“I -believe,” 


he. ‘versed, “that the sine 


.. non of progressive education is: the 


The schools. should take. a from” 


development. of vastly more economical 


methods. of equipping, with the 3 


basic scholastic skills.” 


Preis the New York Times: 


Declares’ Colleges ‘Are Too 
Exclusive. 


‘American colleges’ and universities in- 


-stead of. “excluding large numbers from 


the privilege of higher education” should 


‘refuse. to admit. only those applicants 
whose failure. may be predicted with rel- - 
ative certainty and to whom preventive 


or curative. measures: cannot be applied; 
Professor Floyd B. O’Rear, of Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, as- 


-serted. in an address before. Columbia 


Summer Session. students at Teachers 
College. 
Assailing the trend 


ness and selectivity on the part of Amer- —° © 
. ican universities, Professor O’Rear de- 


clared that the selective admissions proc- 


ess should be used only as a.means of 


placing students in institutions best suited 


to their needs and desires. 


“The: wide-door policy in higher 


‘tion should be extended rather than cur- ._ 
tailed,” 


Professor O’Rear said. “The 


privileges of attendance at some type of 


_ collegiate institution, . at least for a time, 
- should be made easier of realization for 
the secondary school: rather 


than more difficult. P 
“The American college is one of the 
very few human 


for. the needs or wishes of potential con- 
sumers, ‘and presumes to exclude from * 


institutions which, . 
broadly speaking, ‘accepts support from » 

its social group, offers only such services 
as it chooses to offer, with little regard 
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utilization of. its: opportunities all those ae 
who are by its own criteria ‘unfit’ for its . 
Is it surprising that - 
on_ every hand is heard the . question. 
“What is wrong with the college?) 


attendance or aid. 


Professor O’Rear admitted. that’ pri- 
vate institutions, faced. with restricted 


support and limited ‘facilities, have the’ 


right and “probably. the moral’ obliga- 
_ tion” to exclude excessive: numbers. “To 
correct.-this, he urged ‘that sound public 


‘>. policy furnish more generous subsidy for 
. these’ institutions in the future and so 
oblige thein to: accept numbers 


of ‘applicants. - 
“Why | not assume a possibility of 


‘change in the colleges to fit those who. 
he ‘said. 


_ express a- desire to attend?” 
| “We hear a great deal about adjusting 
students to the college in these days and 


college . to the or to a 
social order.” 


From the. New: 
Telegram: 


York’ W orld 


| Need More Men Teachers, Says 


Education Expert 


More: men. teachers.” 


home are needs which are causing hun- 


dreds ‘of. thousands of juvenile New 
Yorkers actually to cry out loud, accord-. 


From the. New York 


ing to Dr..J. Ralph: McGaighy, profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Things have come to such. a pass: that. - 


- New. York boys and‘ girls have to grow 


to high school age before they have much © 


‘chance of encountering a man who un- 


derstands them, Dr: McGaughy stated.. - 


He had, he said, been wondering how 
‘many’ prospective men teachers of ele- 
_ mentary schools. there were in the crowds 
_ of men: that reported for classes at the 
‘summer school: of Columbia. .A chief 


. aim “of his life, he explained, is to get’ 


- men. back into the teaching profession, 
not so much for their own sakes as for 


the of the children. 


ulation,”: 
‘and girls ta have their lives influenced 


“ucator explained, because, 


as it is for boys,” 


in elementary 
schools and more fathers willing to take 
a hand at bringing up their children at: 


“The reason rT am damoring for more 
men teachers is not because men are bet- 
ter instructors, but. because they are 


_ different, and have something special. to 


offer in the way. of personality: and stim-. | 
he said. “It is not fair to boys’ 


almost éntirely by women,.as they now 


with - fathers leaving’ the ‘job of 


bringing’ up children almost entirely to 


“women, and with about minety-seven — 
- women teachers to every three men in the . 


city’s elementary schools.” 


principals of'elementary schools, this ed= 
instead of 
having come up frem the ranks as ele- 


“mentary teachers, these principals almost 


invariably: step over from, jobs . 
- a vety little indeed about adjusting the’ 


in high schools. _ 

.“This whole system is as bad bor girls . 
Dr. McGaughy said. 
“Both need the. influence of men’s per- 


-sonalities in. their early lives if they ‘are 


to grow up with a balanced outlook on 
life. Man’s dominant interest in sports 


. and in the sciences, and the -indefinable 
- stimulation that comes from. his presence. 


are factors ‘that are needed in. eur’ 


schools.” 


In the old days, he wails. a well-bal- 
anced child had at least as much male as 


female guidance, and he thinks it is time — . 


to owing back in. that direction, 


Sees Some Gains in Adversity 


real needs of pupils in the world of 


to-day, Proféssor Herbert B. Bruner, of 
~ Teachers College, Columbia University, 


declared in an address before Columbia : 
Summer Session students. 
“Tf it. were not for the suffering that 


would be brought.to untold millions, it . . 


would bea great boon to education if the 
depression. were to continue a little 


longer, for until the last two years little 
fundamental 


thinking regarding the 


Children have little’ chance to get: 
much understanding even from the men 


"The depression is forcing thousands of a 
educators to a new éffort.to meet the: © 
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2 place of education i in social wind economic 


‘reconstruction has been done except by 
. the one in a million,” 


- said, 
“It has taken a depression sind as this 


to shake the smugness of most of us in” 


education, and it may take more to force 


us to such a realization of the. responsi- 


bilities of the schools that we will be- 


. come active participants in an honest at- - 


‘tempt .to make the. school serve its op- 


timum function to the individual and to 


the state. 
“Some educators, economists, “and so- 


' -ciologists maintain that nothing of value. 


regarding these problems has been initi- 
ated by the schools. - 
cidedly at variance with the facts. 
~ Literally thousands of teachers, ‘super- 


visors, and administrators all over the 
country are seeking materials and meth- 


ods for providing: curricula that will 


come nearer meeting the. real needs of 


- the pupil in his world of to-day. - 
“They are attempting: programs di- 


‘rected toward ‘the twentieth century de-.. 
mands for better adapted and more 


functional kinds and degrees of educa- 
tion.. Some idea of the extent of their 
activity can. be gained from a considera- 
’ tion of the fact that over 35,000 courses 
of study have been collected. in Teachers 
College curriculum construction labora- 
- tory since 1925, while fewer. than 1,500 


had been published in. all America prior 
"+ to 1923. 


“While ‘obviously the increased activ- 


ity does not guarantee. improved quality, 


an examination of these courses indicates 


‘that, although most of them are still i 
poor in organization and traditional in 


content, their makers, especially in the 


_last two years, are-anxious to assist pu- . 
pils in understanding ‘and meeting. some _ 
of the really important social, economic, — 


‘and personal problems of life to-day. 


-“T am asking those would: scoff 


at the superficiality of these attempts to 


"make comparisons between the-outstand-" 
- ° ing courses of study of 1931-32 and those 
_ of 1925-26.. While it must be admitted — 


that by far the larger percentage of the 
courses of both periods . are. formal and 
acaieniite and contain a limited amount 


Professor Bruner: 


This position is de- 


materials, many of which are often of 


little use to the child or adult now or 
later, there is a marked tendency among 
the better courses of the last two years 


_to include many ‘references to the impor- 
tant modern problems, and i in some cases. 


fair discussions of them. 
“With wages.of many teachers” now 


reduced from 5 to 50 per cent, with ™ 


many” drawing scrip ‘for pay, ‘and with 
the imminent and ‘not improbable possi- 


bility. of not only further drastic reduc- . 
_ tions but the wholesale elimination, if the |. 
_ depréssion continues, of large numbers of © 
teachers and great blocks of subject mat- 
ter fields, there is little question but that’ - 
-all of us in education will ‘soon. nation, e 


the. gravity of the situation. 


“When will we substitute for gerun- ~~ 
dives, objective complements, and the. 


committing to memory of the names of 
the Hyksos kings an honest consideration 


of the problems which cause millions to ~~ 
‘be jobless, thousands to be hungry, 


hundreds of thousands to be unhappy | in 
facing an uncertain future? _ 
“We shall begin serious. consideration 


- 6f these problems in .our ‘schools, first, 


when we ourselves fully appreciate the 
gravity of the situation and.the impor- 
tant part education can play in the whole 


problem; second, when we as teachers. 


take .sufficient time from the study of 
our narrow specialized fields to know 


something about these problems. our- . 
selves; and 
either. through our guidance _ or other- 
to help. them 
through the schools to attempt the things 
‘this country so sorely needs.” 

A dangerous obstacle in: the path. of ..:|- 


third, when: the public, 


wise, will permit. us’ 


educational reform: lies in the point of 


_view: of the depression- stricken taxpayer, a 


Professor Bruner warned. 
“Even if teachers realized the part. ed- 
ucation. can play in social. and: economic 


reconstruction and had the knowledge 
‘and techniques for: developing curricula. 
‘4 which would lend themselves to this pur-. 
‘pose, their work would be greatly: re- - 
-tarded unless a changed point of view on> 


the part of-a large portion of the public 
could be effected,” 
concluded. 
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College Costs Coming Down | 


‘Colleges’ are tending toward. the low- 


ering of prices of essentials and_necessi-_ 
'-ties to enable poorer students to meet 
~ the charges and on the other hand, to- 
_ ward raising prices on luxuries, Profes- 


sor Harriet Hayes of Teachers College 


declared at the opening of the conference - 
on student housing, conducted under the. 


auspices. of the Columbia University 


a his trend is “highly significant,” Pro- 
fessor Hayes said, adding that. it is based 
--on a survey of 125 institutions, including : 
every type of college and university in . 
every section of the country.. 


“Studying the average charges in these 


institutions, it becomes ‘perfectly evident 


that spending a great deal of money. in 


college is not at ‘all necessary. The — 
heavy expenses that. parents anticipate . 
are almost all voluntary—buying clothes, . 
amusements; keeping a car. The.essen-. 


tials, however, are very reasonable,” she 
continued. 


“Food is alwa inex- 


pensive, even in the more costly colleges - - 
and . dormitories. None. of the colleges 

-charges. as much as $2.00 a day. Where 
- rates’ for. combined room -and board. 


mount toward $1,000: a: year, the money 


“goes largely into expensive rooms, usu- - 
‘ally those with baths, ana fire- 
. places. 

_ “Fhe reason. so high a of - 
_these girl students: are. working their way’ 
through college, or at least partially sup- 
- porting themselves, is that the average 
girl i in college comes from a family whose’ 
‘|. income does not exceed $3,000.” -. 

On the basis of her study, Professor — 


Hayes. determined that. the average 


_ American college girl comes. from a fam-- 
ily whose income does not exceed $3,000 - 


a year, lives in-a double room in a dor- 


“mitory. accommodating fifty or sixty 
other young women, and pays from one 
_ to two dollars a day for her room, board, 


and care. 


living i is in decided contrast ‘to the rather ’ 


lurid presentation of ‘life in -calllege’ 
ne given in fiction ‘and ‘the sensa- 
tional press,” commented Professor . 
Hayes. “While it is doubtless true that - 
students may and often do live in.a more - 


extravagant -way while in college, they 


rarely do so in college-operated residence 
halls.” 
-In 43 per cent of the institutions sur- - 
wal by Professor. Hayes, the average. 
charges’ were from $300 to $400 a year 
for room and board. Only ‘two. institu- 
_ tions, both state-supported colleges for 


women, reported charges of $200 or less. 


Seventeen colleges reported - “charges of: - 
$500 or more. 


F rom the New York 


Educator Asks Tax Reform to - 


Assist Schools 


John K. Norton, of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
Speaking before 200 educators ead. 


students at a Parent-Teacher Confer- 


-ence at . Teachers College, Professor. 
Norton. warned that reduced school .ap- 
propriations would deprive. millions of - 
children of proper educational oppor- 
tunities. 
He declared that children should not 
be forced to pay for a depression ‘ ‘which | 
is an outgrowth of the économic stupid- 

ity of their elders.” He added: 


“The bulk of money raised for school 


support -in most states. comes from the 


obsolete general property tax, This tax 
has broken down in many communities. 


In Chicago, for example, 96 per. cent of . 
School support comes from the general 
property tax. 

“The schools should receive a share of 


the revenues raised consistent with their 
importance in democratic . society. 


Some public services may be postponed. 


In the case of a child, he either receives 


-his educational yee while he is a 


child or not at 


Prompt. and fearless tax reform to. 
enable American cities to meet their ed- 
' ucational. budgets is urged by Professor . 


‘a 
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criticized city offi-. 


cials who are disposed’ to throw the 


major burden of their retrenchment pfo- . 
He said. no 


grams on school systems. 
objection could be raised to reasonable 
revisions in. school costs, made through 


more efficient administration and opera- 


tion. He concluded: 


; “But to go beyond this i in reducing ed- 

ucational appropriations is the sheerest 
There has been no lessening in the _ 
More children 


folly. 
demand for education. 
are in attendance than ever before.” : © 


From he. Balti- 


more, Maryland: 


‘Holmes Raps 


Schools 


That segregation in schools implies in- 


‘equality, that ‘it means: inferior accom- 
modations for the segregated, and that 
it retards mutual understanding between 
races, were the charges. placed against 
the practice by Dwight O. W. Holmes, 


of the college of education of Howard .. 


University at the Negro Education Con- 


_ for three reasons,’ 


‘Segregation in 


at Teachers College, Columbia. 
University. 

“The “separate systems for. . 
Negroes and whites should be. looked. 


. upon as an. emergency measure lasting 


only until the. time when the American 


people realize the pernicious results .of 
_. segregation of all kinds in a democracy 
‘committed to the principles of équality of 
_-opportunities,” 


‘Dean Holmes stated. 

“Negroes. justly object'to segregation: 
he declared. “First, 
segregation always implies inequality of 
status and that one group is dangerous 
to the other; second;. segregation always - 
means inferior accommodations for those . 
segregated, and third, segregation pre- 


vents the races. fromm knowing each other . 
through the usual means of | ‘communi- 


cation. 
“Those states of the in 
at the present time, the dominant social | 


- opinion considers the physical separation. — 
-of the races necessary are the very ones © J. 


that are the poorest and the least able to. 
afford the luxury of the dual school sys- 
tem. Hence, the Negro group, being 
the weaker, is. very. naturally, © but de- . 
cidedly,. discriminated against in the pro- 


vision of educational -facilities.” 
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Edith H. MacAsther (Ph. D. has . 


“accepted a position as: assistant profes- 
sor in. charge of foods and nutrition in 


the School of. Education, New York 


versity, New York City.. 


_ Erdman Harris (M.A.. 1924) is che 


author. of a.recent book entitled New, 
Learning in Old Egypt. : 


-. Jacob §. Orleans (Ph: D. 1926) taught 


"an extension course in educational meas- 
urements at the College. of the City of 


written 4a Evaluation of.the Minnesota 


dietitian j at ‘the Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City. | 


~ Clara M. Brown (M.A. 1923) has 


: Rating Scale for Home Economics 


Teachers which has been published by 


_ the University. of Minnesota Press. 


New York, New York. Cay, se+ 


mester, 1932. 


De Hart 1926) is: chief 


-Doris A. Bridges (B.S. 1929) is. 


‘leave of absence from East Hartford 


High School, East Hartford, -Conn., for 


the Present. year, filling .a position as in- , 


structor in the English department of 


Teachers College, Columbia. University. 
Grace Davis 1931) hes been 
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advanced to the position di prin- 


New. York. 


_ appointed dean of the College ‘of 

Household and Industrial. Arts, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Mont. © 
1932) 


E. Kathleen Goodhue (M.A. 
“has returned to her position as teacher 
of mathematics: in 


High School, East Hartford, Conn. . 


Jane H. Nicholson (M. A. 1909). is as- 
sistant director of kindergartens, Public 
Schools, New York City. Miss Nichol-. 
son is ‘also chairman of the Foreign Cor-_ 
tespondence Committee of the Associa-— 


_tion. for Childhood Education. ° 


“Agnes Tilson. (Ph.D. 1929) taught 
the’. University of Colorado, Boulder,. 
~ Colo., during the summer session of 1932. . 


Beatrice Franklin Whipple (M.A. 


1927) is now.a member of the faculty of 


Southside High | 


the art department, 
School, Newark, N. J. 
Frederick. Schultz (M A. 1924) i is prin- 
cipal of School-No. 24, Buffalo, N..Y. 
A. A. Grinell (M.A. 1925) has been 


associate professor in the industrial edu- 
cation department of Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio, since 1930. ian 


Louisa L. Knabb° (Summer Session. 


1921, 1922, 1924, 1925) is teacher of 
mathematics in the. Northeast. Junior 
High School, Reading; Pa. 

- Ariadne Gilbert (B.S, 


She is the author of More Than Con- 
querers and Over Famous Thresholds, 
- both published by The Century Co. 


R. Emerson Langfitt (M.A. 1926) is. 


instructor in education, School of Edu- 
‘cation, New York ws New York 
Mary. Regina “Martin BS. 


East. Hartford 


1925) of nurses, Mercy 
“cipal of Lincoln. School, Mount Vernon, :. 


Hospital, Wilkes- Barre, Pa: 
Florence M. “Sublette (M.A. 1927) 


-has been for the past five years head: of 
the department of music, Kent State Col- -_. 
Kent, Ohio. - 


-Nera G. Cole (M.A. i928), of 
economic geography in the Senior .High 


‘School, New Rochelle, N.-Y., spoke be- 
fore the Economic Geography. Section at 


the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting held in New York City; 


‘March .1932. 


Anna Lowrey (M.A: is teacher. 


biology and physiology at Stockton 


High School, Stockton, i 
Mildred Earl (B.S. 1931) is. superin- 
tendent of the Ruth School for . Girls, 


‘Seattle, Wash. 


- William McKinley. (M. A. 
1919), director of the department of 


rural education, Western. State Teachers: 
College; Kalamazoo, Mich., conducted a 


special three-day conference in.rural edu- © 


cation at the. State Teachers’ ‘College, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Mr. 
also national chairman of Rural Life 


“Service and member of the national ex-~ 

ecutive committee of the National Con- .- 

_ gress of Parents and Teachers. 
Harold Miles 


(M.A. 1931) 
Marion Hall (M.A. 1932) were 
instructors: in the music department, 


‘ Kent State College, Kent, Ohio, during | | 
1923) is asso-, 
¢iate head of the English department i in 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


the summer session of 1932. : 

F. M. Garver (M.A. 1912) was visit- 
ing professor of education at Northwest- 
ern. University, Evanston, Ill.,. 


summer session of 1932. 


Wilson E. Somers (M.A: has 


representing the educational depart- 


ment of Charles Scribner’s Sons in the 


_ territory of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Delaware. for the past six years." 


B. Mosler 1930), formerly 


Robinson .. 


for. the 


administrative assistant ‘in ‘the public 


schools,. 


’ The whole educational system of Persia 


is being examined with great thorough- 
and Dr. Sadiq. has a position of 
influence in the bettering of. the — 


.of that country. 

..’ music staff of Marshall College, -Hunt- 
. -ington, W. Va., was guest instructor for 


the summer session of. 1932 at Kent State 


‘College, Kent, Ohio. 

Annette. G. Bennett (Ph.D. 1932) is 
the author of a booklet entitled Indi- 
vidual. Instruction of Subnormal Chil- 
- dren in the Rural Schools of ‘Connecticut, 
¥ published ‘by the Connecticut State nated 
of Education. 


W. S. Allen (Ph.D. 


elected vice-president and. dean of Baylor 


University, ‘Waco, Tex. 


Dorothy. Hazeltine. Yates. (Summer. 


_- Session 1925) is the author of a book 
entitled Psychological Racketeers, ‘pub- 
lished by The Gothen Press. 


Teachérs College. Club Florida . 


~ April, a Teachers College Luncheon was 
held. Mr. Carruthers, principal of Hills- 


boro. High School, Tampa, Fla., presided, 
Frank Kelly of. 
‘Washington, D. C., who gave ‘an inspi- 


and introduced _Dr: 


_- rational talk on what Teachers College 
has done and-is — in \ the field of 


education, 
The group: at this meeting. was a very 


Springfield, Mo.; is now prin- ~ 
cipal of. Horace. Mann ‘High School, 

Issa Khan Sadiq. (Ph. D. 

been appointed president’ of the State. 


_ Teachers. College in: Teheran, Persia. ‘treasurer. 


turned 


‘enthusiastic one, and the 
first time a permanent Teachers College 


Club in Florida. Miss Rachel E. Gregg 


of Tallahassee ‘was chosen president for 


the coming ‘and Mrs. Beulah Milam 
Warner sccretary- 


College Chub. of 
Southwestern Ohio 


The Ohio Col- 


‘<= Club held a meeting at Cincinnati 


on the evening of Thursday, April 14. 


- Mr: Clyde R. Miller, of the Bureau of * x 


Educational Service of Teachers College, 
was present as a.guest of the club and 


spoke:on the general economic situation - ~ 

as it affects teachers. 
Miss Fannie J.. Ragland, director of .- © 

_ upper elementary grades, Cincinnati Pub- 

lie Schools, was. elected 


urer of the club. 


"Teachers College Club of 
New Haven 


“A very » supper. meeting of 


the Teachers College Club- of- New 
Haven was held at the Yale Faculty 
Friday, March 18. ‘The president, © 

. During the Florida Education Asso-.. 
‘ciation meeting at Jacksonville, Fla., in’ 


speaker, Dr. Charles Templeman Loram 


(Ph.D. 1917), professor of comparative 
‘education, Yale University: Dr. 
--am’s talk on the Educational Problems | 
‘of the Two U.S.A.’s was highly inter- 
esting to ‘all the various educational. * 


Lor-. 


groups represented. Dr. Loram has. re-: 
recently from Natal, South 
Africa, where he was inspector of schools. 
“The officers. for the coming year are: 
president, . Miss Genevieve M.- Leary, 
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_urer, Miss Dorothea A. — New. 


Haven, Conn: 


‘Bureau of Educational Service 


have been reported recently by, ‘the Bu- 


4 reau of Educational Service: 


* Abernathy, Ruth, from swimming | instruc- 
tor, Christodora House, New York City, to 

instructor in physical education, Northern 

Illinois ‘State Teachers: ; College, DeKalb, 

Til. 

Adams, Leurenee, from director of indus: 

_ trial arts, Public Schools, Glencoe, IIl., 


instructor in general science and Handi) ; 
training, Shanghai American School, Shang- 


hai, China. . 

Albright, Norma, ‘from teacher trainer 
in home economics, South Dakota State 
‘College, Brookings, $. D., to assistant pro- 
fessor of home. economics education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Allen, Dawn, from teacher of primary 
grades, Public Schools, Garden City, N. Y., 


to teacher of primary grades, rural school, 


Pennellville, 


Andres, Helen, ‘from. health 


Junior High School, Freeport, N. Y., to 
‘instructor in foods and cookery, © Flora 
MacDonald: College, Red Springs, N. C. 

' Angle, Oakie, from supervisor of rural 


Paltz, Y. 


Anibal, Earl’ w., 


N. J. 


Armacost, appointed princi: School, Passaic, N. J. 


-_pal, Kane High School, Kane, Pa. 

? Arratia, Margaret M., from teacher of 
English and history, Spence School, New 
York City, to teacher of English and’ his- 
tory, 


Chestnut Hill, -Pa. 
Askue, Ruth,” from ‘teacher of. Latie, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, to 


High . School, 


supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Mount 


Shady Hill Country 
of Education,. 


teacher é aa grade, Public Schools 
Mamaroneck, 

.Aster, Louis A.; from 
ecience, West Chicago Commercial. High 
School; West Chicago, Ill., to instructor 
in science, Kaukaku High School, Kaukaku, : 
Ill. 


Aungst, teacher of 


The following changes in oiiens English, Public Schools, Glastonbury, | ‘Conn. 


Baker, Harold V., from principal, Osage 


Elementary’ School, Tulsa, Okla., to princi- 


pal, elementary school, New Rockette, 


-N.-Y. 


_ Barnes, Robert W., of 
ical’ education, Glastonbury High School, - 
Glastonbury, Conn., 


Bassett, Mildred E., instructor in 
social studies, State Neeme! School, New 


Haven, Conn., to junior - professor of his- 


tory, Rhode Island College of Education,’ 
Providence, R. I. 

Batchelder, Esther L., from nutrition epe- 
cialist, Delineator, Butterick Publishing Co., . 


New: York City, to assistant professor of 
‘nutrition, Washington: State College, Pull- 
_man, Wash. 


Bates, Zelpha, from of heme : 
nomics, High School, Roswell, N. M., to.’ 


‘Instructor in foods and clothing, Texas 


Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
Bennett, Mary, from nursery school as- . 


sistant, Child Development Institute, Teach- 


ers College, New York City, to nursery 
school teacher, The Dalton 


. York City. 
schools, County Schools, Suffolk County, 
Va., to part-time instructor in rural educa- . . 
tion department, State. Normal School, New. 


Bennett, Priscilla N., from nursery school . 
teacher, The Park ‘School, Cleveland, Ohio,- 
to nursery school assistant, Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Teachers. eae New Y ork. 
City. 

Bertsch, Mery E., from teacher of house- 
hold ‘arts, Public Schools, New Brunswick, 
N. J., to teacher. of household arts, Binet, 


. Bevan, Elizabeth S., ‘oma: director of 
younger girls’ work, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, The. Bronx, N. Y., 


to vocational counselor, Port Jefferson, L. I.° 


‘Bianchi, B. A:, appointed director, School 
Winston-Salem. Teachers’ 
College, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


from teacher of . English, 


instractor i 


to director of agricul- | 
ture and athletics, Ovid High Ovid, 
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High School, Clifton, to of 
‘English, High School, Lowville; N. Y. 
' Bingham, Elva, from teacher of elemen- 


tary grades, Public Schools, Helena, Mont., 
to eighth grade critic teacher,. State Normal 


School, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Blanke, Mrs. .M. G., from art 


Brooklyn Ethical Cuiture School, Brook- 


lyn, .N. Y., to instructor in art, Edgewood 
Park Junior College, Greenwich, Conn. 
- Booth, Mira E., from instructor in music, 


: State . College, Dillon, 
Mont., to instructor in. music, Uni- - 


_versity; Oxford, Ohio. 


Bosshart, Mary F., from assistant to ‘di- 
rector of four-year-old. group; Winbrook. 
White Plains, N. Y., to teacher 


f preschool group, B sh Hill School, Mil- - 
botany, Hunter College, New York City, 


‘School, 


ton, Mass. 
‘Bovet, Eric, from instructor in French, 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.,’ 


‘instructor in French, Lincoln School -of 
Teachers. College, New York. City. : 


Bowdle, Andrew. C., from director. of 
physical: education, | Milford High . School,. 
to director of physical edu-: 


‘Milford, .Del.; 
cation, Ajax Hosiery Mills, Phoenixville, 
Brenan, C. Wenonah, from teacher art 
appreciation, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 


to’ art specialist in extension, Cornell, 


University, Ithaca, N. 


Brockmeier, Lois, from teacher of Leslie 


. and English, Junior High School, Traverse 


- .City, Mich., to teacher of Latin and math- 
“ematics, ‘Atnerican Community School, Bei- 


Syria. . 
Brong, C. Cordelia, ‘from director of 


speech and dramatics, Senior High School, ' 


Hazleton, Pa., to head of English and 
speech -depaitment, Senior High School, 
Collingswood, N. 

Brooks, Earl, from of 
' education arid’ coach of athletics,. Owasso 
High School, Owasso, Mich., to. director of 
community recreation, ‘North: Tarrytown, 
N.Y. 
Brown, Edith E., nursery school 
} teacher, Social Service Federation, Engle- 


wood, N. J., to nursery school teacher, Al- - 


bany Day Nursery, Albany, N. Y. 
. Buchheit, George, from assistant director 


‘of athletics and track coach, Duke Univer-_ 


sity, Durham, N. C., to. coach and. instruc- 


- Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Bunnell, Katherine M.; from assistant in: 
Kindergarten-First Grade Department, 


: Teachers College, Columbia University, to ~ 


director of kindergarten, Berkeley: Insti- 


‘tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Burbank, Natt B., elected superintendent 


‘of schools, Caledonia South ones Union, 
. Caledonia County, Vt. 


Burrell, Blanche, from teacher welaleg 


‘director, Wells High School, Wells, Minn., 


to fourth grade critic teacher, State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Ill: .. 

‘Caldwell, Georgette, appointed. nursery 
school assistant, Child Development: Inisti- 


‘tute, Teachers College, New York. City. 


Camp, William G., from teacher. of 


to: instructor in science, New College, 


‘Teachers College, New York City. 
_ Campbell, Mary C., from instructor in ~~ 
music and English, Township High School, 
Carmi, IIL, 
_ High School, Atlanta, Ga.. 


to instructor in music, Junior 


Carmichael, Omer, elected superintendent 


_of Public. Schools, Lynchburg, Va. 


Casanova, Katherine M., from first grade’ : 
critic téacher, State T eachers College, Sil- 


-ver City, N. M., to ‘first grade critic 


teacher, State Teachers College, Belling- 
ham, Wash, 
Cecil, Henry L., elected superintendent eS 
of schools, Adsine, Mass. 
Chestnut, Isabel, from teacher of. 
dergarten, Town and Country . School, 


-. Washington, D. C., to teacher of first .and 


second grades, Miss School, New 
York City: E 
Christy, Van: A, music 


--Horace Mann School. for Boys, New York 
City,, to music instructor, State Normal 


School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Clark,. Huber A., from teacher of. Latin, : 


Northside School, “Williamstown, Mass., to. 
. teacher of Latin, Junior High School, Scars- 


dale, N. 
Clark, Mary Berry, from critic teacher 


. of home economics, East Carolina Teachers 
_ College, Greenville, .N. C., 


to teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, 
Washington, N. Y. 


Craig, Ruth L., 


Port. 


of 


French and | Public Mill- 
burn, N. J. 
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Adelaide E., of hall, 
Kent State College, ‘Kent, Ohio, to house — 
director, State Teachers College, Maryville, 


Mo. 

Cromwell, from director ‘of 
nursery school, State Teachers College, 
'- Cedar Falls, lowa, to director of Hanover 

‘Nursery School, Hanover, N.. H. 


Crutsinger, George M., from professor ? 


‘of education, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Tex.,..to principal of 
training school, 
-Westfield, Mass. 
Daniels, . Etheleen, from seventh grade 
demonstration teacher, Parker Schoo] Dis- 
trict; Greenville, S. €., to fifth grade critic 
_ teacher, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Davideoa, Erma L., appointed of 
English, High . School, 
Conn: 
Dawes, Robert G., from: instructor . in 
English, .Mississippi State College for 


_ Women, Columbus, Miss., to assistant pro- _ 


fessor of English, Hiram. -College, Hiram, 
Ohio. 


Day, Ellen, from’ of grade, 


_Center School, New York City, to teacher | 
‘of ‘second grade, ‘Public Schools, Great : 


_ Neck, N. Y. 
DeDrew, Marie LL., from teacher of in- 


dustrial arts, Chicago Teachets College, - 
Public 


Chicago; -Ill,. to art 
Schools, Geneva, N. Y.. 
- DeFrees, Elizabeth, 


supervisor, 


from commercial 


teachet, High School, ‘Troy, Ohio, to com-_ 
mercial 


teacher, 
Baldwin, E. I. : 

Dengler, Josephine, from assistant die- 
titlan, Women's College, University. of 
Delaware, Newark, Del., to assistant cafe- 


Baldwin High 


City, N. J. 


Dennis, director of Ob-: 


_ servation Home, Society for the Prevention 
‘of Cruelty to Children, Rochestér, N. Y., 
_to field worker, Home Economics 


tion, Washington, D.C. 
Dillingham, Emily P., from teacher 
‘Vocational School, 


‘home’ ‘economics, Girls’ . 

‘Atlantic City, N. J., to cafeteria manager, 

Public Schools; Albany, Nv Y. 
“Dixon, Marian H., from teacher of home 


economics, Vocational School, Milwaukee, 


State Teachers’ College, 


_ ical education, 


Stafford Springs, lege, New York City. 


-economics, 
Ohio, .to teacher of art and. economics, - 


to home economics, State 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. | 
Dodds, Glenn W., from principal, Cooks- 


-ville Central High School, Cooksville, Il, 


to instructor in commercial education, 
junior High School, Valhalla, mY. 
Drake, C. Elwood, from ‘junior specialist, i 


National Survey of Secondaty Education, 
Washington, 
- D.-C., to assistant vice-principal, Roosevelt 


Department of Education, 


High School, Des Moines, lowa. 
Dripps; Virginia P., from . dietitian, 
Foulke & Long Institute, Germantown, Pa. 


‘to house director, Moravian and 
College, Bethlehem, Pa. . 


DuBois, Goddard, from assistant in shge- 
Columbia College, New 
York City, to. instructor in health and physi-. 
cal education, New College, Teachers Col- 

Dudley; ‘of 


Elizabeth, from 


-. fourth grade, Lincoln School, Evanston, IIl., 


to fourth grade critic teacher, State Teach- : 


ere College, Westfield, Mass. 


Dunbar, Daisy L., from teacher of Latin, 


Poblic High - School, Downers Grove, Ill, 
- to teacher of Latin and English, Northrop 


Collegiate School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dutton, Evelyn, from teacher of home 
Laurel School, South Euclid, 


Kansas State Agricultural Man-'- 
hattan, 
Earp, €. B., from instructor in 
St. Stephen's College, Annandale, N. Y., 
to teacher of Latin, High School, _Gardea 
City, N. -Y. 
Erickson, Agnes M., from instructor nm 2 
commercial education, State Normal School, ~ 


_ Chadron, Neb., to instructor in 
department, Winthrop College, Rock 
teria manager, State Normal Jersey: 


S. C. 

Eriksen, Finn B., ‘appointed instructor in: 
natural science, and coach, High School, 
New Hampton, Towa... 

_ Ewart, Agnes B., special . worker, 


National ‘Young Women’s Christian Asso-. 


ciation, New York City to director of girls’ 


_ residence, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


tiation, Boston, Mass. 


'.Ewing, Clifton H., appointed of. 
‘mathematics, Rutland High School, Rut- 
_ land, Vt. 


Ruth, from teacher of 
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-Boglish; Yuma Union High School, 
Colo., to teacher of English, Briarcliff High . 
School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Faweett, Harold P., from instructor in 
-mathematics, Columbia University Home - 


‘Study Department, Columbia University, to 
‘assistant professor of ‘mathematics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Fernow, Alice, appointed instructor in. 


- history, Lyndon State Normal Scheel, Lyn- 
don Center, Vt. 


Fetters, Helen, ‘tats nursery ied, as- 


sistant, Child Development Institute, Teach-. 


ers College, Columbia University, to kin- 
 dergarten teacher, Public School, Mashas- 


Finter, Elizabeth,. appointed instructor 
in foods and ‘nutrition, Arizona State. 


Teachers. College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Fisher, 
‘sewing, Public Schools, Atlantic City, N. J., 
- to head of home economics department, 
_ Tillotson’s Teachers College, Austin, Tex. 


Flanigan, Mary E., from teacher of Eng- - 


- lish, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y., to 


associate professor of English, St. 


College, Brooklyn, 


Fleck, Henrietta C., from dietitian, Santa 


_ Barbara’ Schoo] of Dietetics, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., to instructor in foods and nu- 


 trition, Women’s College, University. of 
.-Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Floden, Harriet J.,-to office worker, John 


Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 


“City. 
de Fogg, Harriet M. from teacher of zo- 
_ ology and botany, University of. Arizona, 


Tucson, Ariz., to teacher of elementary’ 
science, Horace Mann New “York 


City. 


"and speech, Public. Schools, Cresco, lowa, 


_to teacher of English and speech, Junior. 


2 High School, Watertown, N. Y.. 
Frank, Leo J., from director of physical 


education, Pacific University; Forest Grove, 
Ore., to director of physical education, 


‘Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Frederickson, Celia B,, from teacher of - 
economics and matron of dormitory, 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wis., to 


3 foods and house director, Young Woimen’ s 


Christian ‘Association, ‘Stamford, Conn. - 


Ae from of English, 


H. Rebecca, from teacher of - 
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“High School, Jackson; Ky,, to 
_- English, Lyndon Center’ Training School, 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Funkhouser, H. Grey, from ‘instructor 
in mathematics, Columbia. University, New | 
York City, to instructor in mathematics, . 


- Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Furman, Josephine E., appointed teacher 
of home economics, High School, oan, 

Gambrell, Mary appointed. instructor 
in social studies, State Normal ‘School, New 


Haven, :Conn. .. 


Geiger, Beatrice, from: acting head: of 


‘foods and nutrition department, Oregon 
- State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore., 


to head of home economics department,. - 
Towa State Teachers College, Cedar F alls, 


lowa. 


‘Geiger, Grace, appointed teacher of ‘his-° . 
tory, Junior High School, Margate City, on 


“Gibson, Christine, from head of English 


‘department, Wheeler School, Providence, 


R. 1, to teacher of English, Greetiwich 


_ Academy, Greenwich, Conn. ' 
Gillespie; Gladys, from critic: teacher of - 


first grade, North’. Carolina College for 


"Women, Greensboro, N. C., to supervisor 


of primary grades, Public. Schools, James- 
town, N. Y. 


Glover, Frances, critic ‘teacher of - 


‘elementary grades, State Teachers College, . 
_ Athens, W. Va., to teacher of fifth and 
sixth grades, . Public Schools, - Great Neck; .: 
: 


“Goldstein; Milton, teacher of 


music and science,’ Gardner School, Ja-_ 


maica, L. I. 
Goodsell, Cynthia, from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Proctor, Vt.,.to in- . 


. structor in foods and nutrition, Connecticut a 


College, New London, Conn. _ 
Gorman, Mabel Q., from teacher of Eug- 
lish, -Deerfield- Shields High School, High- 


- land Park, IIL, to teacher of English and 
-dramatics, 
Wash. 


St. Nicholas: School, . 


Gould, Olive L., appointed field secre- -. 


tary, Methodist Episcopal Church, 


York. City. 
Grant, Florence J., from hood ‘of ‘com: 


mercial department, Harvey High School, 
_ Painesville, Ohio, to teacher of commercial é 


‘Geaven Grace, from ‘sities of’ English, 


High School, Miami, Okla., to teacher of © 


English, High School, Linden, N. J. 


Graves, Phyllis, appointed principal, 
- Greenacres School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Gray, Miriam, from teacher of physical 


education, Junior and Senior High Schools, : 
‘Chickasha; Okla., to instructor in physical _ 


education, The Knox School, Cooperstown, 


ONLY, 


Green, Leonard D., from teacher. of Eng- 


lish, High School, Sacket Harbor, N. Y., 
to teacher of English, School, ‘Hew- 


velton, N. 


Greenberg, Mildred, from instructor in. 


dancing, ‘Smith’ College, Northampton, 


..Mass., to instructor in physical education’ 


and dancing, University of 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Griswold, Sylvia M., from assistant 

fessor of botany, Wheaton College,. Norton, 

Mass., to head of biology department, Saint 


Mary’s. College, Leavenworth, Kan.. 
Haigh, Harry, from band. director and 


~ instructor in music, Nyack High School, - 
Nyack, N. Y., to instructor in instrumental © 


music, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Haight, Dorothy, from principal, High 


‘School, Maybrook, N. Y.,:to teacher of 


English, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 


Hainer, Lila G., from director of. food 
. service, Washington ‘State Normal. School, 
Ellensburg, Wash., to assistant professor 
of home economics, Drexel Phila- 


delphis, Pa. 


Harris, Irene F., from of. third 
ania Reed Elementary School, Cavina, - 


Calif., to teacher of eighth grade,. Verona } an education ‘and cosch, Tama High 


Junior High School, Verona, N. J. 


Hartley, William H., appointed instruc- - 


tor in social sciences, Ellis College, New- 


town Square, Pa. 
- Haupt, George W., from instructor in 


science, Horace ‘Mane. School, Teachers 


College, to instructor in scjences, State 
Teachers College, Westfield, Mass. 
Haynes, Marian E., appointed. teacher 
* of history, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Hays, Edna, from instructor io English, 


“State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan.,-to_ 
of English School, 


Rahway, N. 


N. J 
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“ication Lindén ‘High School, 


Maiti john H., from senior. master, 
Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y., to in- 
structor in algebra, Greenwich ‘Country 


‘Day School, Greenwich, -Conn, 


Hedges, Blanche: from teacher of 


mathematics, Warrenton’ Country . School, 


Warrenton, Va., to teacher of mathematics - 


and science, Gardner ‘School, New York. . 


City. 
Heifner, E. B., ‘eis director of physical a 
education, High School, Wishawaka, Ind,, 


. to recreational adviser, Cornell Medical a 


Center, New York City. 

Henry, Dorothy, from nursery school di- 
rector, Manhattanville Day Nursery, New 
York City, to supervisor of: preschool 
centers, Golden Gate Kindergarten 


ciation, San Francisco, Calif. 


Hites, Eileen, from teacher -of history, 
Public High School,. Adair, Ill, to fifth 


- grade critic teacher, State. Normal = 


Brockport, N. Y. 
Holmes; Margaret H., from school psy- 


chologist, . Hamden Hall, New Haven, 


Conn., to teacher of first grade, ‘and school 


- psychologist, Community School, New Ca- 
naan, Conn. 
‘Hopson, Dorothy, teacher of geog- 


raphy, Miss Chapin’s School, New York 


City, to dean of women, Hampton Insti- 


tute, Hampton, Va. 


Howell, Jamies A., appointed 


history, Battin School, 


Howkineon, Adeline, from head of piano © 
department, Missouri Valley College, Mar- i 
shall; Mo., to head of piano department, 
Milligan College, Milligan, Tenn, “ig 

Hubbard, Philip, from director of physi- 


School, Tama, Iowa, to director of physical 


‘education and coach, Owego Free Acad-. 


emy, Owego, N. Y. 


Hubbell, Ida J., Son teacher art, 


Central School, Middletown, . ‘Conn., to 


teacher of art,” Spring ‘Garden, 


N. J. 
Hubner, Miriam E., ‘appointed assistant 
in physical education, ‘Northfield Seminary, 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Hume, Esther, from lncitucter in’ physi- 
cal education, University Minnesota, 


- Minneapolis, Minn., to instructor in physi- .. 
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. eal ‘State Normal University 
- Normal, Ill. 

Hurt, Joe D., from principal, Resievele 
- School, Ponca City, Okla., -to principal, Ele- 
mentary School, Tulsa, ‘Okla. 


Ivy, Gregory D., from 
Maplewood High School, ‘St. Louis, Mo.,. 


to instructor in art, State Teachers College, 
. Indiana, Pa. 

Jenkins, Eunice, from assistant professor 
of home economics, Oklahoma A & M Col- 


lege, Stillwater, Okla., to professor of cloth- . 


ing. and textiles, . Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston, R. I. : 


Jenney, O. K., appointed 


Huguenot School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
from assistant to 


Jennings, Gertrude; 
principal, Friends School, Haverford, Pa., 
to.teacher of first grade, Shore: Road Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
-Johnson, Caldwell, from ‘supervisor of. 
music, Public Schools, Independence, Iowa, 


to instructor in music, Ohio State Gale 


sity, Columbus, -Ohio. . 


Johnson, Glenn A., from supervisor of 


“physical education, ‘and athletic director, 
Bloomington High ‘School, 


. Jones, Frances, from director of kinder- 
garten, Public Schools,.. New. Rochelle, 
N. Y., to teacher of first. grade, — 

Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Joyner, Sara Cross, from teacher of ‘art, 


Public Schools, Norfolk, Va:, to teacher of 


art, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 
_ Jurz,: Vera. M., appointed - 

women, "Stephens College, - 
‘-bia,.Me 

Kaiser, Ruth director of girls? 


:. physical edueation, Marietta High School, 
Marietta, Ohio, to director of girls’ physi- | 


eal education, Upper Arlington High 


'- School, Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio. 


i Kauska; Irene J., from secretary-regis- 


trar, The. Liggett School, Detroit, Mich., to. 


> dean of women, artes College, Greene- 
ville, Tenn.- 

_ Kern, Ruth E., teacher. of ‘third 
grade, Public Schools, - Palmerton, Pa., to 
teacher of second grade, Public Schools, 
Great Neck, - 


- Lake, Kathryn; from’ principal of ele- 


mentary school, Ala.,’ ” 


Bloomington, - 
Ind.,. to instructor in physical education,’ 
‘High School, Albany, N. Y. 


‘adviser of 


” science department, High School, 
Park; N. J:, to director of social sciences, 


fourth Public: Schools, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Lamar, Mary Alice, - a 
women, Southern: College, Lakeland, Fla., 
to assistant personnel . officer, Whittier 


Hall, Teachers College, New York City. 


. Lauer, George N., from part-time in- . 
structor in physical education, Columbia 


College, New York City, to instructor in - x 


physical education, Lincoln School, ——- 
ers College, New. York City. 
Lautz, Amalia, from editor of 


‘tion Forum,” Trained Nurse and Hospital | 
_ Review, New York City, to head of foods 
‘and nutrition department, State Teachers _ 
. College, Fredericksburg, Va. Ae 
Lawrence, Elizabeth, from director’ 


of music, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
to head of public school music department, 


Mount Union College, ‘Alliance, Ohio. 


Lee, Faith C., from first’ grade critic, 


- State Normal. School, ‘Willimantic, Conn., 
to teacher of first grade, Public ; : 


‘Greenwich, Conn. 
.Leonard, B. A., assistant 


pervising . principal, Public Elms- 
ford, N. Y.. . 


Lewis, Bertram instructor in 


ence and mathematics, Mattituck High 


School, Mattituck, N. Y., to ‘teacher of sci-- 


_ ence, Isaac E. Young. Junior High. School, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Liboz, Henriette; appoliated instructor ‘in 


. French, ‘Ursuline Academy, New : York 


. Lighter, Elma, from: critic teacher. of — 


sixth and seventh grades, State Teachers 


College, Madison, S. D., to critic teacher 


' of junior high school English, State Teach-. 
ers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Long, Marguerite, from teacher of first - 
grade, Center Academy, New York City, to 
teacher of first grade, Public oem, South 
Orange, 


McCoy, Ernest B., from supervisor ‘of is 


athletics, Riverside Church, New. York ~ 


"City, to director af health and physical edu- 


cation; Montclair State Teachers College, 


Montclair, J. 


McCrary, David. ‘S., from of social 
Roselle 


Weatherford College, - Weatherford, 


to . Tex. 


McCullough, Joba, from teacher in pri- 
vate school, Garrison, N. Y., to instructor 
in manual training and science, Greenwood 


. High School, Greenwood, Del. 

MeMillan,- Eileen, from instructor in 

music, Public High School, . Johnstown, 

Colo.,.to supervisor of grade school music, 
Public. Schools, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.. 


MacLachlan, Mable, from instructor in 


foods and nutrition, Michigan State Nor-. 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., to. adminis-— 
trative dietitian, University ‘of Michigan 
‘Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. x 


Maas,  Lynette,, from ‘supervisor ‘of 


Golden, Gate. Nursery Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to supervisor. of kindergar- 
ten-first grade, training school, State 
Teachers College, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mackey, Alberta J., from substitute: kin-_ 
dergarten teacher, Public Schools, Roselle. 
Park, N. J., to' teacher of clothing, Junior 
High’ School, Cliffside Park, N. - 
Magowan, . Jaqueline, from teacher of - 
home economics, High School,’ Crockett’ 
Mills, Tenn., to’ supervisor of cafeteria, - 
Central High School,- Valley Stream, L. I. 


Maguire, Essie L., appointed general sec- 
retary, Y.W.C.A., New Bedford, Mass. 

Martin, Clara, from teacher of English 
and Latin, Sidell Township High School, 


_Sidell, Ill, to instructor in remedial: read- 
ing, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Mason, Esther, from nursery school 


teacher, New Orleans Nursery School, New 


Orleans, La., to. nursery school teacher, 


. Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mathias, Margaret, appointed instructor 

‘in art, Public Schools, Montclair; N, J. 

’ ‘Mattson, Edith A., from teacher of home 

’ economics, High School, Warren, Minn.; to 


assistant director of dormitories, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis. 


Meacham, Lucy, from. supervisor of 
_ mentary grades, Public Schools, Oklahoma 
- ' City, Okla., to supervisor of elementary 
grades, Public Schools, Wichita, Kan. 
Michael, Mrs. Erma; from professor of .. 
‘voice, Western Union College, Le Mars, — 
'. Towa, to professor of voice, State. Teachers 
College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Miller, Evelyn, from teacher _of Spanish, 


High. School, San Jose, Calif., to dean of 


women and associate professor of Romance 
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languages, Allegheny College, Meadville, 


Miller, Vera, director of 


education, Liggett School, Detroit, Mich., 
to assistant. athletic inetrugter, Shipley 


School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mills, Hubert H., appointed director of 


student-teaching, University -of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colo. 


Moir, Janet B., appointed teacher of. 


civics and English, High arming: 
dale, L. I. 
Moore, Warren, from instructor in. 


- arts and crafts, Cranbrook School, Bloom- ~ 


field. Hills, Mich., to assistant ‘professor of 


industrial arts, Usiiversity Schools, Ohio . 
State University, Columbus,. Ohio. 
Moore, Edith,..appointed nursery - school - 


teacher, Progressive Preschool, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


history. and ‘Latin, Hicksville High School, .~ 


Hicksville, L. 1. to teacher of history, 


Junior-Senior High School, Dunellen, N: J. 
Morgan, Charles E., appointed: teacher 
of history, Spring Valley 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
“Morris, Lurana Betty, 
in fine arts,, Women’s College, Newark, 
; Del., to instructor in fine arts, Ohio Univer- 


sity, Athens, Ohio. - 


Mount, Helen, appointed kindergarten. 
teacher, Frierids School, Frankford, Phila- J 
delphia, Pa. a 
Mowrer, Robert appointed ‘assistant 


in general science and physical education, 


‘University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
_. Myers, Margaret, from director of re- . 
ligious education, St. John’s Church, West 
‘Hartford, Conn.,-to assistant - 
Georgetown. Community House, Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


Mich., to grade teacher and art jnstruc- 


tor, State Teachers West Chester, 


Pa. 


Naber, Bae from supervisor of att in 


three elementary schools, Shaker’ Heights, 


Cleveland, Ohio, to supervisor of-art, Pub- ___ 
lic. Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. , 
- Nearing, Gerald F., appointed instruc- 
tor in algebra, Monticello School, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


Mysch, Lucia, ext instructor and 
supervisor, Burton School, Grand Rapids, a 
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“Nelson, ‘Decia, associate health - 
rector, Y.W.C.A., Dayton, Ohio, to asso- 
ciate. health director, Y.W.C.A., San ve. 


. cisco, Calif, 
Nicholson, from, acting 


of .women, Lawrence College, Appleton, . 
. Wis.; to dean of women, Ohio’ Wesleyan ma 


. University, Delaware, Ohio. . 
Nixon, Belle 'M., from associate profes- 


. sor of. English, - Muskingum College, New ° 


Concord, Ohio, to associate .professor of 
- English, State Teachers 
-Mass. 


Noble, from. Senden of Span- 


ish and Latin,High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; to social director and instructor in ~ 
education, New .College, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City.. 


Normann, Theodore, from teacher of in- - 
strumental. music, Public: Schools, New. Ro- 


chelle, N. Y., to head of music department, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, . 


Oertel, Ernest E., from. supervising prin- 


cipal, Public Schools, ‘Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., to’ superintendent of. schools, North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


_ Osborne,: E. ‘G., from ‘director of recrea-. 
' tion, and sixth grade ‘teacher, Horace Mann. - 


4 School, Teachers College, New. York City, 
to associate in Child Development Insti- 


tute, Teachers College, Columbia ‘Univer- 


sity, New York City.. 


Page, Frank R., elected superitendent ond grade, Public Schools, Indianapolis, 


‘Ind., to teacher of second grade, Ethical ~ 
- Culture School, New York City. 


- of schools, Sharon, Mass. 
-Palmatier, Evelyn M., from instructor in 
mathematics, Alma High School... Alma, 


_Mich., to instructor in mathematics, Mill- | lish, - 


burn High School, Millburn, N: J. - 


-Parker, Charles J., appointed associate. 
professor of history, College, Mar- 


‘Payne; Roland w, from principal 
High School and Grammar School, Nor- 
well, Mass., to. principal, Junior-Senior 
High - School, Hamilton, Mass. 

Peck, Arthur, from instructor in French, 
* Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., to 


instructor in French, Acad- 


emy, Lawrenceville, N: J. 


Peckham, Priscilla ‘By from grade 


teacher, Paradise School, Middletown, R. I., 


.to. supervisor of art, Aroostook State Nor- 


‘ogist, - Children’s 


Pilling, Ida, cneduees teacher of history, 
High School, Belleville, N.- J. ox 
Pollock, Eucile, from teacher’ of Latin, 
Utica Country Day School, New Hartford, 
N. Y., to teacher of Latin, Temple Univer- 
sity, ‘Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Post, Lois, from teacher of third: grade,” ‘ 

Oakland School, Smithers, W. Va., to critic. 
teacher of second grade, State ‘Teachers 
Coilcige, Westfield, ‘Mass. 
‘ Potgieter, Martha, from research assis- fe 
tant in nutrition; Teachers College, Colum- . 
bia University, New York City, to dietitian, . 
Cornell Medical School Hospital, sew 
York City.” 

Potter, Willis N., a instructor in 


French, University of Rochester, Rochester, 


N.. Y., to teacher of French, Public me 


’ School, East Rochester, N. Y. 


Price, Elizabeth DuBose, piychol: 
‘Court, Westchester 
County, N. Y., to. research assistant, -Nor- 
mal Child -Development Clinic, Babies’ 


Hospital, New York City. 


‘Pry, Hazel, from teacher of art,. Junior: 
High School, South Orange, N. J., to. su-. 


pervisor and teacher of art, Katonah Pub- | 


lic Schools, Katonah, N. Y. 
Pugh, Gerald G., appointed director, ° 


. Poppenhusen Institute, College Point, N: Y. 


Pugh, Sterling B., appointed principal, 
Elementary School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Ranger, Katharine, from teacher of sec- . 


Raubinger, Melton, from teacher of Eng- 
High School; Springfield, Mo.,  .to 
teacher of English, Junior High . School, 


“Montelair, N. J. . 


Reimer, George E., from teacher and 


coach ‘of physical education; Sellersville- 
Perkasie High School, Perkasie, Pa., to . 
. instructor in physical education, and coach 
_ of athletics, _Bensalem Township High 
- School, Cornwells Heights, ‘Pa. 


Rex, Alice, appointed college worker’ of 


‘the Episcopal Church, Skidmiore 


Rhodes, Lillian L., from instructor in 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Va., 
‘to instructor in fine arts, Women’s College, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Rice, D. R., from superintendent of. - 
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schools, Itonwood, Mich., to superintendent 


of schools, Beloit, Wis.” 
Richard, Esther A., from critic ‘touches, 


State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn., to - 


-instructor in edycation, Central ‘State 
iq Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Risley, Marion, from teacher fourth. 


grade, Jéwish Center School, New York 


“= City, to teacher of elementary grades, Pub- 


lic Schools, Kalamazoo, ‘Mich. 


Robbins, Evelyn G., from art supervisor - 


and critic teacher in training school, State 


Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., to art 
- instructor, State Teachers College, . Kutz- 


town, Pa. 


Roeder, Grace, teacher of kinder- 


' garten, Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich., 
to teacher of kindergarten, Public Schools, 
East Orange, N. J. 
- Rowe, Sara, from dietitian, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C., to house director, 


-Martha Cook Hall, of ‘Michi- 


gan, Ann Arbor, ‘Mich. - 

_ Ryan, Margaret. E., from critic 

_ of fourth grade, State’ Teachers College, 
‘Madison, S. D., to teacher of fourth grade, 

Public Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Ryerson, Ida A:, appointed director of - 
girls’ physical education, Mineville High 


‘School, Mineville, 


. Sanderson, Virginia, from ‘associate pro- 
fessor of speech arts, State Teachers Col-: 


lege, San Jose, Calif., to associate professor 
of speech and English, Ohio State Univer- 
_sity, Columbus, Ohio. © 
Sawyer, W. appointed “elementary 
principal, Public Schools, Patchogue, L. I. 
Schlemmer, Hildegardé, from principal, 


Hawa Bagh Training College, Jubbulpore, . 
India; to kindergarten. critic, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Scoular, Janet, from teacher of fifth. 
- grade, Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y.,” 
to fifth grade teacher, Public Schools, East . 


Orange, N. J.” 


Scudder, Mary . Theresa,. pu of 
women, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., 
to co-head, Chevy Chase — College, : 


Washington, D. C. 


- Sears, Jeanne, from of sixth 
grade, Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., to. . 
teacher of sixth grade, Brookside School, 
N. J. 


B., from of fine 


arts, George Inness. Junior High School, 


Montclair, N. J., to teacher of: art, Wat- 


chung ‘School, Montclair, N. J. 


_ Secor, Walter,:: appointed weather ef 
French, Luther. L. ‘Weight: High School, 
Ironwood, Mich. - 


‘Sexton, Helen R., appointed director of 


physical education, Hospital, 


White ‘Plains, N..Y. 


French, High School, Hempstead, N. Y., to 
teacher of French, State’ Feathers + College, 
Montclair, N. 


Shirk,. Stanley H., hie: assistant. prin- 
cipal and teacher of mathematics, Wesley 
Collegiate Institute, Dover, Del., to teacher — 
of mathematics, Roosevelt Junior High - 


School, Westfield, N. J. 


Shoemaker, Muriel, from critic teacher 


af second grade, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N, Y.,.to. critic teacher of. third 


- grade, State Teachers . Cong, Buffalo, 
Short, Thelma, from instructor in. physi-: 4 
- cal education, lowa State Teachers Col- | 
lege, Cedar Falls,. lowa, to ‘chairman of” 


department of physical education for 
women, Washington State Normal ‘School, 


Bellingham, ‘Wash. . + 
Shuttlesworth, Joseph G., head of 
mathematics department, School 
. for Boys, Pennington, N. J., to instructor in- 
-- mathematics, Mount rend High School, 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Sibley, Margaret M., 
first grade critic teacher, State Normal 


School, Geneseo, N. Y., to director of kin- 


dergarten, State ‘Normal. School, ‘Platts- 


burg, N. Y. 


Smith, Elizabeth’ B., from of sec- 
ond grade, Riverdale Country Day School, 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., to kindergar- 
ten teacher, State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y. 


Smith; Hoyt D., Hugue- 


not School, New Rochelle, N. Y., to prin- - 
cipal, Junior Mamaroneck, 
N. 


Shepherd, Genevieve, from . of. 


Smith, Helen G., from teacher of second 
grade, Walden School, New. York City, to ~ 
kindergarten teacher, Public Schools, Great’ 

. Neck, N. Y.. 


